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The Week. 


Tue San Domingo Commissioners presented their report last week. 
It describes the country as exposed to “revolts” and “ petty civil wars,” 
“which sometimes ripen into revolutions ” under“ ambitious leaders ;” 
with a penal codej of some severity, rendered necessary by this state of 
things. The government is in full control of the whole territory, except 
on the Haytian frontier, where it is kept out of its rights by “insurrection- 
ary leaders,” “‘ Haytians,” and “ political intriguers and emissaries, con- 
gregated at various points on the neighboring islands.” Baez it repre- 
sents asan able and popular magistrate, with a title to power which had 
in its origin “technical defects,” but is now at least as good as anybody 
else’s. Under his sway, however, which has lastcd just three years, the 
revenues of the government are unequal to its expenses, and the coun- 
try is constantly “ harassed with incursions and attempts at revolution.” 
Cabral heads an irregular force in constant revolt against Baez, 
but he is, the Commissioners say, simply “a bandit stained with 
crime.” Luperon is another partisan leader who “ overruns ” another 
portion of the territory of the republic, but “he seems to have the 
strength of a desperado, and nothing more.” 











So much for the governing powers of the republic. As regards the 
causes of this distracted condition of affairs, the Commissioners say 
they are three in number: 1. The jealousy between the inhabitants 
on each side of the central chain of mountains, which it appears has 
been so strong as “to cause revolutionary leaders to arise.” 2. The 
existence in the interior of a considerable number of “ petty military 
chiefs, about whom has grown up a peculiar system of clanship.” These 
gentlemen are, it seems, continually fighting each other, and rank ac- 
cording to the number of their retainers, and are employed now by one 
and now by another of the persons “ engaged in getting up revolutions ;” 
and it appears that the influence they acquire in war lasts in peace, 
and would, we should think, make a popular vote in those parts a very 
funny affair. It is gratifying to learn, however, from the Commission- 
ers, that “the people of the country clearly understand that these 
disturbers of the peace are public enemies.” 3. The presence of * insur- 
rectionists and destructionists,” who “hatch plots” in the islands around 
San Domingo, and “ invest in prominent revolutionists as a matter of busi- 
ness,” and “forge proclamations and documents.” Were these three 
causes of disturbance, not to say anarchy, removed, the Dominicans 
would be a happy and united people. 





The inhabitants are of mixed blood, poor and ignorant, but 
peaceable, temperate, and polite, fond of gambling, without preju- 
dice of class, race, or color, and are nearly all proprietors of a 
small quantity of land, but the area of cultivation is small, owing, 
say the Commissioners, to the prevailing “uncertainty who may 
reap the crop,” The Commissioners give very formally two reasons for 
believing that there are no “ parties” in various sections of the country 
“ ready to resort to desperate measures against annexation :” 1. Because 
neattempt was made to assassinate the Commissioners, during the 
night, as they lay unguarded in their lodgings at Santo Domingo. 2. 
Because no attempt was made to assassinate them while making ex- 
cursions unarmed in the interior of the island. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that this proves nothing except that the opponents of annexation 
were not born naturals. The feeling in favor of annexation the Com- 
missioners represent as strong and general; and the public liabilities 
they estimate, after as careful enquiry as they could make, at $1,565,831 


59}. Of this, curiously and significantly enough, $600,000, or over one- | 


third, is for “ unpaid salaries,” which may account for the eagerness of 
the official classes for absorption into the Union, The Commission adds 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the topography, climate, or pro- 
ducts of the island. 





ation. 


Along with the report, the President sent in a message to Cong: 
explaining the circumstances under which he became an advocate of 
annexation. The idea was suggested to him first soon after his in- 
auguration, by an agent of President Baez ; some time afterwards it was 
again forced on his attention by a “second gentleman from San Do- 
mingo,” and after hearing them he felt bound at least to make enqui- 
ries, and sent a Commissioner in whose “ capacity, integrity, and judg- 
ment ” he had and has “the most unbounded confidence.” He then 
sketches the history of the controversy which followed, explains the 
despatchfof the late Commission, whose report, he says, fully vindicates 
the purity of motives of those who undertook the negotiation, and 
now “hands the whole subject over to the judgment of the American 
people and their representatives in Congress assembled,” but suggests 
that “in view of the difference of opinion on the subject, no action be 
taken at the present session beyond the printing and dissemination of the 
report,” and declares that he has no policy to enforce against the 
popular will. He concludes with an attestation of the purity of his 
own motives, and strongly insinuates that the attacks made on him are 
“the censures of disappointed men.” 


The Shellabarger Ku-klux Bill has, at this writing, passed the 
House, and is now before the Senate, where it will probably be acted 
on speedily. It would be difficult to mention an objection to a statute 
of its kind which may not be made to it. 
more persons conspiring to overthrow the United States Government, 


It provides that any two or 


to oppose its authority, to hinder or delay the execution of its laws, or to 
seize its property, or to prevent, by force or intimidation, a person from 
taking oflice under it, or injure, or annoy, or drive him away trom per- 
forming his duties, or intimidate witnesses or jurors in United States 
Courts, or deprive any person or class of persons of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or hinder the State authorities from according 
such protection, or injure or molest State officers, for affording it, 
shall be deemed guilty of a high crime, and on conviction, pay a fine 
of $5,000, and go to jail for six years with or without hard labor; in ad- 
dition to which the injured parties shall have their action. But this is 
not all, or nearly all. Section 3 gives the President the power of judg- 
ing whether insurrections, domestic violence, unlawful combinations, 
or conspiracies in any State “have obstructed the execution of the 
laws, so as to deprive any portion or class of the people” of their 
rights, privileges, and immunities as citizens of the United States, and 
whether the State authorities are unable to protect them, or, being 
able, have failed or neglected to do so; and if he decides in the affirm- 
ative, to use the army and navy, or other means, as he may deem neces- 
sary for the suppression, etc. Section 4 goes further, and authorizes 
the President to decide when these combinations are so powerful as 
to overthrow or set at defiance the State or Federal authorities, when 
the State authorities are in complicity with or connive at these com- 
binations, and when the convictions of the offender and the preservation 
of the public safety have become impracticable, and then, in his sole dis- 
cretion, to suspend the habeas corpus. We have italicized the passages 
which make this bill monstrous. No such 
bestowed on an executive officer in a free country ; 
be bestowed on any man without seriously weakening the popular 
ily to last till June, 1872, 


powers were ever before 


no such powers can 


respect for law ; and the fact that they are o 
will not prevent the measure, if enacted, proving a precedent of the 

most shocking kind, which bad men, in bad times, will not hesitate 

to use, and which a Democratic majority in Congress, aiding a Demo- 

cratic President, might use to bring about such a suppression of 
“insurrectionary combinations” at the South as occurred in Jamaica 

in 1865. We shall reserve further comment on it, however, until after: 
its fate has been decided in the Senate. 


The arguments adduced in its favor in the debates have been ot 
the usual kind, deductions from certain abstract notions of justice, 
fitness, and what not, of about as much bearing on the case as 
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snatches of poetry. The reliance of all its advocates on brute force as 
a remedy for deep-seated social disorders seems to be about as strong 
as that of old Haynau or Radetzky, and their contempt for the les- 
sons of history even deeper. Few or none of them make any mention 
of amnesty or conciliation, or any other civilized cure or palliative. 
An amnesty bill, has, however, been introduced by Mr. Hale, who 
cleverly anticipated Mr. Butler with it, and has passed the House, 
which removes everybody's disabilities, except those of officers who 
left the army and navy of the United States to engage in tke rebellion, 
representatives and senators who resigned their seats for a similar 
purpose, and the members of state conventions which voted ordi- 
nances of secession. This is very good as far as it goes, but it still 
leaves disfranchised a large body of the most influential men at the 
South, whose assistance in restoring order is of the last importance. 
The continuance of their disqualification at this late date, can only be 
prompted either by a desire for vengeance—which is no basis for 
civilized legislation—or by the hope that it will deter them from doing 
the like again. But no rational man supposes that the fear of being dis- 
franchised, if it did not succeed, would now prevent any Southern 
man from engaging in another rebellion. The true test of the goodness 
or badness of all legislation about the South at this moment, supposing 
it to be constitutional, and therefore not dangerous to the rest of the 
country, is its tendency to pacify the disturbed States. Any measure 
that has this tendency is good; any measure which has it not is bad. 
It is, however, ridiculous to suppose that the denial of political rights 
to a body of greatly respected and influential men in every State, can 
have any such tendency, or can produce anything but irritation. 
Most of our proscriptive legislation has been more worthy of an old 
Aulic councillor, advised by an old archduchess, an old Dominican 
monk, and a colonel of dragoons, than the legislature of a free 
people, which owes its greatness and strength most of all to kind- 
ness and confidence in human nature. 





Governor Alcorn, of Mississippi, has written a letter to the Tribune, 
defending himself and the civil administration of the State from the 
charges brought against both since the Meridian outrages. It is a 
document calculated to make a strong and a favorable impression on 
candid minds, as we may say, indeed, of all that we have read from the 
Governor's pen. He recurs to the fact insisted on in his annual mes- 
sage, viz., that the civil rule began only last July, after the new legis- 
lature had adjourned ; and allowing two months for it to get fairly 
into operation, he compares the period, October, 1870—March, 1871, 
with each period of six months preceding from April, 1869, to show 
the increasing number of murders under the military, and the dimin- 
ished number under the civil, régime. He asserts the same fact 
as to riots and mob violence, both in regard to frequency and to loss 
of life, and says that “there is not a county in the State in which any 
attempt to resist the law cannot be crushed by the sheriff's posse.” 
Against United States officers, as such, there is no opposition; but 
most of them hold also one or more State offices, and it is in the latter 
capacity that they are molested, ifat all. Col. Huggins was a pluralist 
of this kind, being Assistant Assessor of Internal Revenue and, at the 
same time, County Superintendent of Public Schools, and suffered, says 
Goy. Alcorn, because he was looked upon as responsible for the mal- 
administration of the school-funds of the State, which has been the 
cause of very burdensome taxation. Had the Tribune read that part 
of Goy. Alcorn’s recent message to the Legislature which relates to this 
educational extravagance, it would hardly have pretended, in reply, 
that the mob outbreaks were directed against the school system itself, 
on the old-fashioned Southern grounds. Louisiana is in a similar con- 
dition to that of Mississippi, from the arbitrary and excessive measures 
of a Board of Education with too great powers; and it is due to the 
truth not to confound the causes of popular discontent at the South. 





The message just mentioned asked for authority to repress Ku-klux 
lawlessness by measures which attest Governor Alcorn’s earnestness. He 
had been authorized to organize and equip the militia, including a regi_ 
ment of cavalry, but in the absence of a specific appropriation to meet 





this expense, the State Auditor refused to pay out money on account 
of it. The Governor asks that this officer's scruples may be removed, 
and that the cost of subsisting the cavalry in their operations against 
“masked assassins” be levied as a special tax on the county infested 
by the latter. He asks further that the rewards offered for the detec- 
tion of the Ku-klux may likewise be made a special tax on the county 
tolerating them; and, with the right on the part of the State to change 
the venue, he anticipates no difficulty in putting down disorder. Not 
content, however, with these arrangements, he reminds the Legisla- 
ture that “severe economy in the administration of the affairs of the 
State is one of the first conditions of effectiveness in all our measures 
for a vigorous repression of crime.” Nothing could be truer than this 
sentiment, as the state of things in South Carolina amply proves, and 
it is in illustration of the evils which an opposite course must in- 
evitably produce that Governor Alcorn exposes the imprudent manage- 
ment—to say the least—of the public instruction in Mississippi. On 
this head one example will suffice. The Northerners charged with in- 
troducing the blessings of common schools to the State have adopted 
the standard of the most advanced communities ; and have not only, 
among a people thirsting for the rudiments of knowledge, been very 
strict in examining the teachers, but have paid them wages far in excess 
of those which prevail at the North, and have prematurely saddled the 
State besides with costly school-houses, furniture, and apparatus. 





We have again to call attention to the fact that the season is clos- 
ing-——indeed, we may say, has closed—without a single voice having 
been raised against “Caste.” As far as our observation has gone, not 
one lecture has, during the winter, been devoted to this foul disease. 
We must not be told that it has passed away. It cannot have passed 
away if half what we were told in the winter of 1869-70 about its 
virulence was true. “Caste,” we were told, was eating the vitals out of 
our society. It was the one danger of American politics. Ignorance, 
mendacity, and corruption were nothing in comparison. A turbulent 
and haughty nobility was showing itself in Boston, and beginning to 
pull noses. General Sherman was trying to get himself and some of 
his friends made dukes and barons in Washington ; whites were in 
every direction refusing to marry colored people; and, in fact, nobody 
seemed to know where the movement was going to end. If the danger 
is all over, and the pest stamped out, all we can say is, the lyceum has 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs of the age. If so, we think some 
of the orators ought now to take up the vices of telling lies, and taking 
bribes, and cheating, and swindling, and extirpate them in like 
manner. 





Apathy and dulness pervade all business circles. The gencral 
trade of the country continues fairly active, but without any feature of 
interest, beyond the extraordinary magnitude of our importations, 
which it is impossible to account for satisfactorily in face of the 
already liberal stocks of most descriptions, and the general quiet of 
trade. The excitement on the Stock Exchange has died out, even the 
brief activity in the funding process has waned away, the Scranton 
disturbance refuses to be magnified into a first-class riot, and neither 
Senator Morton’s speech nor Mr. Grinnell’s removal has been able to 
raise a ripple of animation in any of the markets. The crop prospects 
everywhere are unusually good, and there is every probability that the 
export demand for our breadstuffs and meats will continue. There has 
been some slight improvement in real estate, and a little more activity 
in building. But in all branches of trade the prevailing July weather 
seems to be accompanied by the corresponding July dulness. Nothing 
but this universal apathy could prevent the present condition of our 
foreign trade and of our domestic banks from exciting serious uneasi- 
ness. As it is, everybody and everything appear to “float lazily witb 
the tide.” 





The Germans produced in this city on Monday the greatest pro- 
cession, we venture to say, and the most effective, it has ever witnessed. 
They defiled for four long hours before the City Hall, and made 4 
wonderful. display, as regards numbers, money, taste, and enthusiasm, 
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and respectability in the best sense of the word. We ought to add 
that there was unprecedented consumption of lager bier, and no 
drunkenness. Seeing what a tremendous force, political and social, 
German New York is, and knowing, as we do, that the Germans are 
not mixed up in the local corruption, one cannot help wondering how 
it is that they do not with their immense vote sweep the Ring and 
its minions to perdition. Thrown in combination with the decent 
Republicans, it could completely redeem the State and City. But it is 
all thrown away, and the Germans are left in isolation or indifference 
to City and State politics, by the outrageous management of the 
Republican party, which is base as base can be; by the difference of 
language, and by the absence of all attempt on the part of the Ameri- 
cans to reach and influence them ; and by the strength of the feeling 
among Americans in the party ranks on the subject of beer-drinking, 
and Sabbath-breaking—two points on which the Germans also are very 
sensitive. 





e 

The Cable dispatches of this week throw little additional light 
upon the engagements before Paris of the 3d and 4th. The rout of 
the insurgents, however, appears to have been complete, and the death 
of Flourens and Duval remains uncontradicted. A considerable divi- 
sion, under Bergeret, was cut off, and driven northward towards Co- 
lombes and Gennevilliers, and a redoubt at Chatillon, south ot the 
city, was captured, with two thousand men and its commander, Gen- 
eral Henry. The fate of this hero of the Commune is the theme of a 
number of contradictory reports. According to some, he was killed by 
a shell; according to others, he was executed by his captors; and still 
others have it that he stabbed his guard and escaped to Paris. In the 
night of Wednesday, the 5th, the Parisians made an attack on the 
bridge of Sévres, held by a detachment of the Versailles army, but 
were repulsed. On the following day considerable cannonading took 
place between the southern forts, Montrouge, Ivry, Bicétre, and Cha- 
renton, and batteries erected by the Government troops at Chatillon, 
and positions further east. The Government forces also made a vigo- 
rous assault on the ingurgents at Courbevoie and Neuilly, and, aided 
by the fire of Fort Mont Valérien, pressed them back towards the 
Seine, at the same time baffling the attempts of Bergeret’s troops to 
pierce their lines and return to Paris, 





On Friday, the 7th, fighting was resumed by the Versailles army 
at Neuilly with renewed vigor. The insurgents were forced to retire 
behind the bridge, which they barricaded. The assailants then shelled 
and demolished the barricades, inflicting heavy loss on the defenders, 
and throwing them into temporary disorder. The latter succeeded, 
however, in extricating their cannon, and took up sheltered positions 
on the east bank of the Seine. After an artillery duel from the oppo- 
site banks, the Versailles troops pushed across the bridge, and, in spite 
of new barricades erected in their way, on the Neuilly avenue, and a 
brisk fire from the guns of the Paris ramparts, ultimately drove the in- 
surgents out of the suburb and compelled them to retreat to the foot 
of the enceinte. The Versailles Government states the loss of the Pari- 
sians to have been immense, but admits that its own was serious, and 
names three of its generals among the killed and wounded. The chief 
command was held by Marshal MacMahon, and the whole army of in. 
vestment was divided into four corps, of which one was in reserve, 
under General Vinoy. Who commanded the insurgents in the engage- 
ments of the 6th and 7th, is not stated. Subsequently, however, we 
find a Garibaldian officer, the Pole, Ladislas Dombrowski, “ appointed 
to succeed General Bergeret in command of the National Guard,” 
the latter having been “arrested for military failure and insubordi- 
nation.” 








On‘Saturday, the 8th, Fort Mont Valérien and the advanced bat- | 


teries of the Versailles army began the bombardment of the Maillot 


Gate, of the enceinte, between Neuilly and the Arc de l’Etvile, their | 


shells falling beyond the latter in the Champs Elysées. The cannonade | 


was continued throughout the day, during the night, and also all Sun- 


forts and the positions opposite them. Everywhere the Government 
troops gained ground. They advanced almost to the enceinte, occupy- 
ing Boulogne, Sablonville, and Longchamps. The drawbridge and 
floor of the Maillot Gate were broken. The Nationals momentarily evacu- 
ated the Champs Elysées, seeking shelter in the adjacent streets. Sub- 
sequently, however, they reinforced their artillery at the Maillot Gate, 


| as well as at the adjoining Porte des Ternes, and threw up huge barri- 


cades in the Champs Elysées, the Place de la Concorde, and their en- 
virons, opened a cannonade upon Courbevoie and Puteaux, and made 
some desperate sorties to the south and southwest. The southern 
parts of the city were, even on Monday the 10th, so much annoyed by 
the bombardment directed against Forts Montrouge, Issy, and Vanves, 
that an election appointed for that day, to fill vacancies in the Com- 
mune, had to be postponed. At the western gates, however, the fire 
slackened on Monday, and the Versailles troops fell back to some dis- 
tance, MacMahon determining, as was believed, to make the main 
attack on the city from the southwest, with the co-operation of a 
flotilla of iron-clad gunboats on the Seine. At last accounts, the 
insurgents were in possession of Asniires, near Courbevoie, on the 
west bank of the river. 





While all these more or less bloody contests were going on, the 
Reds of Paris, in tne Commune and out of it, indulged in the luxuries 
of an imitation Reign of Terror. The fainter shades of Red had to 
yield the field to the more pronounced, Assy, Blanqui, Gambon, and 
Bergeret being imprisoned, and twenty-two members of the Commune 
driven toresign. All men between the ages of seventeen and sixty-tive, 
then all unmarried citizens, and finally all between nineteen and forty, 
were called under arms, and domiciliary search was made for the 
fugitives. Houses of “ aristocrats * and churches were pillaged, and the 
prisons filled with “ suspects,” especially priests and nuns, The Arch- 
bishop of Paris was among the first to be incarcerated, and his life is 
said tu be threatened. Several attempts to bring about a termination 
of this state of affairs by negotiations with the Versailles Government 
were made during the week, but without vigor, and consequently with- 
out success. Thiers is believed to be accessible to the mediation ot 
loyal citizens; he shows himself, however, determined to save the pre- 
rogatives of the Government at all hazards, and has carried the rejec- 
tion by the National Assembly of an article in a new bill granting the 
election of mayors to all citier of France without distinction. The 
Government will appoint all mayors in towns of over 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The majority of the Assembly seems to grow impatient of 
his leniency and hesitancy, while the radicals of the Paris delegation 
occupy a position almost bordering on disloyalty. The tranquillity of 
the provinces is a little too frequently announced by the Executive, 





It is not a little singular, considering what horror the German siege of 
Paris excited in many people's minds, that a second siege of it, following 
close on the first, by the French themselves, should meet with so little 
reprobation from French sympathizers. The French army is, however, 
not only besieging it, but bombarding it, without notice, and without 
giving any opportunity to the women, and children, and aged and in- 
firm persons to withdraw. This beats the brutal Bismarck and the 
canting William hollow. Nor do we hear one word now about the risk 
run by the museums and libraries which the German barbarians came 
so near destroying. What makes the performance all the more dis- 
creditable is, that the persons whom the French army are now shelling, 
and otherwise annoying, are the sensitive lambs whose feelings Bismarck 
and his Junkers would insist on wounding by marching their hordes into 
the city, and who, if the Prussians had only let them alone after Sedan, 
would at once have settled down to their industry and their studies, 
after having forgiven all their enemies. As it is, all they want is to be 
allowed to work their own sweet wills; while the Germans, on the other 
hand, as we all knew they would, have gone home drunk with blood 
and beer, and raging for more conquests, and so demoralized with “ re- 
quisitions ” that property at Berlin is no longer safe. Why do none of our 
sages of last September step forward now and bear their testimony 


day, brisk firing being simultaneously kept up between the southern against this last abominable attack on the Holy City ? 
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“WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 

THERE was a great mecting on the subject of political reform held 
in this city last week, ofa kind that-will probably be by no means un- 
common hereafter in various other cities and States, for the evils which 
it took into consideration are unhappily no longer confined to New 
York. The house was crowded by one of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable-iooking audiences we have ever seen. The feeling was evi- 
dently very deep, and the speaking was very fine. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in particular, effective as he always is, was probably never 
more efiective than in his exposition of the evils which would probably 
befall the community in this city if the scheme on foot at Albany for 
the endowment of sectarian schools was carried out. Dr. Bellows, Mr. 
Evarts, and Judge Barrett were all strong and eloquent in their denun- 
ciations of the rule of the Ring; and the last-named gentleman opened 
up, perhaps, one of the most startling prospects of the day, when he 
drew attention to the probability, which no reasonable man doubts, 
that one of the objects which Tweed and his abettors have in view in 
securing for the four Ring leaders the disposition of the city taxes 
during the next two years, is the appropriation of large sums to in- 
fluence the Presidential felection. That the ambition of the gang 
now goes far beyond the rule of this city and State, there is little ques- 
tion. The work of corruption here is too easy, Like all restless and 
energetic spirits, they long for a task calling forth all their powers. 
There is no “sport” any longer in spoiling us, or ruling the wretched 
band of prostitutes who compose what once was the Legislature of the 
great State of New York. 

Nevertheless, we believe we are warranted in saying that few, if 
any, left the hall with the feeling that anything had been done for re- 
form. Everybody felt more comfortable, doubtless, at having listened 
to and been roused by a few stirring protests against corruption ; but 
nobody felt that the Ring was either shaken or seriously threatened ; or 
that Tweed and Sweeny would read the report of the meeting with 
anything but amusement; or that what had been said or done really 
paved the way to serious action. A report was spread through the 
newspapers, for which we believe Mr. Evarts was in no way responsible, 
that he would propose a practical plan of reform. He, however, had no 
such plan to propose. When he described the effrontery with which 
the Ring listen to denunciations of their misdeeds, and with which 
they ask the honest men whom they rob—* What are you going to do 
about it ?”—there was a moment of deep silence ; for most people ex- 
pected to hear a practical answer to this insulting but, it must be 
admitted, very puzzling question. No answer, however, came. When 
he said, “ They will find out,” there was a laugh ; but it was not by any 
means a joyous laugh. It was the laugh which men laugh when they 
find it is the best thing they can do, and in this laugh there is always 
a good deal of bitterness. In fact, not one of the speakers had any- 
thing better to propose than the ancient remedy—that “ good citizens 
should go to the polls and attend the primary meetings.” 

Now, it is with no desire to throw cold water on honest efforts to 
rouse the public conscience to a sense of the great danger—greater than 
it has ever faced—which is at this moment impending over American 
society and government, that we say what we are now going to say, 
In fact, a feeling has been already aroused on this matter of corruption 
which we do not believe it is in anybody’s power to abate, were he 
never so well disposed. What we are about to say is intended simply 
to promote that recognition of the facts of the case without which no 
effort for reform can do any good, or amount to anything but sound 
and fury. The first fact of importance in the case is, that though 
good citizens may be got to the polls, and, we think, generally do go, 
they cannot be got to attend primary meetings or otherwise devote 
themselves to what is really of far more importance than going to the 
polls—werking the political machine by which the votes are prepared 
and furnished with an object. We last summer likened their re- 
luctance to do this to their reluctance to bathe off the city 
piers on warm afternoons. We are satisfied that this compari- 
son, though strong, was not incorrect. We should be as much sur- 
prised to hear that the class of men who attended the meet- 
ivy at the Cooper Institute last week, or whose names appeared 
on the call, were actively engaged in local politics, and were prominent 
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at ward meetings, as at seeing crowds of merchants and bankers tak- 
ing “headers” into the North River off the bulkheads in July or 
August. There is a very large body of persons in New York who 
desire good government, and who are willing to work for it, and who 
are shocked and alarmed by the present state of things. They do vote, 
or would vote if they had the least expectation that their voting would 
produce any effect—and they give money freely ; but more than these 
they will not do, for various reasons. The chief of these reasons we 
shall endeavor to point out, and, though they are familiar enough to 
everybody who has seriously considered the subject, we venture once 
more earnestly to call the attention of reformers to them. 


We are making an attempt in this city, and we may be said to be 
making it in all cities, to use for the government of dense, comples, 
wealthy, mercantile communities, composed largely of persons without 
property, the machinery by which small, simple, agricultural democra- 
cies, composed either of idle slaveholders or farmers with long winters 
to get through, have successfully governed themselves. The moment 
that machinery is applied to such communities % becomes in the high- 
est degree intricate. To get the power necessary to run it, and to 
apply it to the million wants of a vast social organization like ours, the 
members of which have the slightest possible connection or acquaintance 
with each other, it has to be converted into an enormous apparatus of 
“ management,” with numerous elections, swarms of unknown candi- 
dates, and a huge and unwieldy mass of legislation. To understand it 
thoroughly and make it go, therefore, necessarily becomes the work of a 
lifetime—a profession, in short. Nobody who proposes to do it can do 
anything else well. For instance, if you live in a New England village, 
and want to have a good justice of the ‘peace, you can prepare the 
way for electing one in the course of ordinary association with your 
neighbors. You know them, and they all know you, and you can 
influence them in your odds and ends of leisure, without the slightest 
interference with your regular avocations. In the pelice justice of the 
district in which we write at this moment in this city, however, we 
have not a particle of confidence. We know that if a politician or a 
politician’s protégé took it into his head to “ whale” us, we could not 
get him punished. This is a dreadful state oft things, no doubt, for a 
civilized man to contemplate. But what must the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the district do, to oust him, and substitute a good man? 
Why, they must to a great extent neglect their business, and give up 
their days and evenings to cultivating the acquaintance of a large body 
of unknown people, and attending meetings in close rooms, at which 
they will be assailed with insults and, it may be, with blows, by roughs 
and criminals, In other words, they must cease following the callings 
for which they were bred, and by which they are making provision 
for their children and old age, and endanger the interests of their 
creditors, and engage in a most repulsive pursuit for a result which is, 
after all, doubtful. Now, this is really what reformers and ministers 
are constantly asking the respectable classes in New York to do; and, 
human nature and human life being what they are, it is no wonder 
that “the respectable classes” now laugh heartily when they hear the 
time-honored exhortation to give their attention to politics. 

These exhortations are all based on a totally false view of the rela- 
tions of government to the individual; that is, they are based on the 
theory that man was made for government and not government for 
man, Government, it must be remembered, is a means—not an end. 
I want government that I may be enabled to exercise my faculties in 
peace and quiet, and be secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of my 
industry. To ask me to abandon my industry, and forego the exercise 
of my faculties and the gratifications of .my tastes, merely to make the 
government better, is asking me to go back to barbarism ; or, in other 
words, to surrender for the sake of life all that makes life worth having. 
No wonder, therefore, that the best men of the community refuse to 
listen to you, when you invite them to “go into politics,” or smile 
when you denounce them for their devotion to their business and profes- 
sions. Their business and professions are the principal work of their 
lives. Every man feels this, and it is essential to the permanence of 
civilization that he should feel it. Therefore, finding it impossible to 
get good government without giving up his whole time to it, he bears 
with bad government as long as he can; and as soon as it becomes 
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intolerable, he moves away into some district where he has reason to 
believe the state of things is better. In the meantime, the political 
work is taken up by a class which has no regular occupation, which 
dislikes steady industry, and which is not troubled with scruples, and 
it makes and administers the laws. This is the process which is going 
on in this city and State at this moment, and which begins to be wit- 
nessed in a greater or less degree in other States and cities, 

Now, Jwhat is the remedy? Simplify the political machinery. 
Take into account the enormous difference there is between the life of 
the American citizen in 1871 and the life of the Athenian citizen or the 
New England farmer, and even between the life of the city man now 
and that of the city man of the year 1820; the fearful pressure which all 
pursuits exercise on all of us; and the terrible difficulty with which we 
make our brains and muscles answer the demands of modern industry, 
commerce, law, charity, and social intercourse. Consider how hard 
the ablest and strongest of us finds it to attain what every true man 
feels in his secret soul—and long may he feel it—is the great end of 
life, success in his calling ; the success that comes of patience, skill; 
and faithfulness. It is on the strength of this feeling more than on any 
form of government that civilization depends. 

The thing to be done, then, is to adapt the government to the 
peculiar Condition of the community to be governed, and, startling as 
it may sound, there is no doubt that Cesarism—that is, despotism based 
on universal suffrage—contains the germ of the plan on which demo- 
cratic government must be fitted to the needs of modern society. 
That is, we must get rid of the cumbrous machinery inflicted on us by 
the movement of 1846. The best portion of the people—which is the 
busiest portion—cannot look after so many elected officers. They 
have too much else to do. We must elect a few men, at longer intervals, 
and hold them responsible for the working of the whole administrative 
machine. .To the election of one or two men, in this city, say once in 
two years, the busiest man would pay attention, and be willing to 
make preparations. The machinery necessary for nominating a mayor 
all could look after; into the character of two or three candidates for 
such an office all could enquire. In short, if the respectable citizens 


did not pay attention to politics under a régime of this kind, it | 


would argue utter baseness and readiness for a master, 

This is not a new idea. It has been frequently produced in the 
discussion of the problem of New York City and all city government. 
But it has not been preduced, as it ought to be, at reform meetings and 
in reform organizations. There is little use in any longer denouncing 
the Ring or exposing their baseness, 
What is wanted now is a remedy, and agitators of real power to advo- 
cate it. The suggestion of the Tribune, that men like Mr. Evarts. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Dr. Bellows, should not only speak at indigna- 
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One of the decrees issued the day after its instalment ordered-the 
raising of a large popular national guard, to be paid a franc and a-half 
a day, and clothed by the Government ; another, the next day, ordered 
all articles pledged in pawnshops to be restored to the owners at the 
public expense; another made the Tuileries an “asylum for invalid 
workingmen ;” another formally guaranteed employment to all citizens, 
and “ restored to the ouvriers to whom it belonged ” the million of flo- 
rins just falling due on the Civil List. The issue of these proclamations 
was forced on the Provisional Government by the state of things in Paris. 
The streets were still full of barricades; the ouvriers were armed, 
and, as now, refused to abandon the barricades and go home until they 
had been fully assured that the Government was not going to “ be- 
tray” them. Even the presence of Louis Blanc and of Albert, * the 
Ouvrier,” as he called himself in the Government, was not suflicient to 
reassure them; so that the sane members of the Government were 
really obliged to let Louis Blane and Albert have their way, in order 
to gain time, and the programme of these latter gentlemen was as yet 
only half-revealed. To them the Republic meant what Louis Blane 
called “ the organization of Jabor,” that is, the establishment of Govern- 
ment workshops for all branches of industry, in which all persons 
who chose could find employment, and would receive equal rates ot 
pay; the establishment. of Government banks, at which all citizens 
could get their bills discounted; and, in fact, the complete destruc 
tion of [the present relation of capitalist and laborer, this being in 
Socialist parlance the “exploitation of man by man.” Pro 
visional Government was actually compelled to recognize the sound 


The 


ness of all these principles by public proclamation, but, to escape or 
postpone the consequences of its concessions, it appointed a “ Govern 
ment Labor Commission,” put Louis Blane and Albert at the head of 
it, and sent it over tothe Luxembourg Palace to hold its sittings; 
and to this flowed the enormous processions of workmen, or “ mani 
festations,” as the French called them, to which the laboring class 
gave itself wholly up in those days, thus giving the other members at 
the Hétel de Ville time to attend to the more serious and pressing affairs 
of the nation. The discussions at the Luxembourg Palace probably sur- 
passed in folly and absurdity anything in which civilized human 
beings ever engaged; and one would read the reports of them now 
with amazement and even incredulity if the talk of the Communists 
at the present day did not so closely resemble them. 


But now was first revealed that dislike of the Paris population, and 


| indeed of the republican party, to allow the country districts to have any 


Everybody is conscious of it, | 


| mate cause of the present 


tion meetings, but go down into the arena for a brief season, and take | 


part in the fight, rouse the public conscience by repeated appeals, and 
offer to lead along the more excellent way, is well worth their conside- 
ration. Doubtless there is behind all the political corruption and 
political apathy more or less moral weakness, if not disease, but these 
have to be combated by other means than laws or meetings, and need 

not be considered here. 
seiiaieiaiate 

% “LA OOMMUNE.” 

To understand rightly what is passing in Paris at the present mo- 
ment, and what the insurgents mean by “the Commune,” and why 








control over the capital, which is one of the most striking and impor- 
tant phenomena in French politics, and which has proved the proxi- 
found 


unfortunate expression in Gambetta’s policy during the late war. 


and 
The 


majority of the Provisional Government were naturally very anxious to 


disasters, and such strong 


| summon a National Assembly as soon as possible to relieve them of 


But the 


They knew 


the responsibility they had assumed after the revolution. 
Socialists were fiercely opposed to anything of the’kind. 
that the majority of a legislature elected by the country at large would 
put a speedy end to their attempts to reorganize society, and it was 


with extreme difficulty that the elections were at last ordered 
| They wanted the “Commune ”-—that is, the government, not of 
Paris only, but of the whole of France, by a body elected by a 


| majority of the Paris voters; 


they want “ the Commune,” and what significance there is in this rising | 


against the national government, we have to go back to 1848. 
to that year, the Socialists were only a comparatively small sect, and 


Prior | 


propagated their doctrines by means of secret societies. The revolution | 


of 1830 was a political revolution purely, but it was probably the last 
purely political revolution that Paris was ever to see. The government 
of Louis Philippe was overthrown also by a kind of surprise on a 
political issue; but the minute the ground was cleared, the Socialists 


rushed in to occupy it, and obtained a strong representation in the 


Provisional Government, and really had made it subservient to their | 
des'gns before the bourgeoisie had recovered from their stupefaction. | 
Ind:cd, we find in its earliest acts the very ideas which the Commun- | 


ists of 1871 are fiphting for. 


and they excused this desire to im- 
pose the will of the minority on the majority by a metaphysical 
process, on which we have already commented in the Nation (Dee. 1, 
1870), which is peculiar to the French school of politicians, and 
without careful attention to which nobody can thoroughly understand 
French politics. We mean the process of abstraction, by which an 
ideal, or collection of attributes, is made to take the place and play 
the part of concrete objects in political reasoning. We pointed out 
how, in this way, “the People” and “the Republic” had come to be 
treated as something quite different from, more excellent and stron, 
and wise and fruitful than, the actual population of France, or the s\+- 
tem of administration set up by it; just as Woman is in this country, 
in like manner, coming to be used by certain agitators as the nome «f 
a force of extraordinary pover and virtue, rather than 9 eenerral t 


descriptive of persons of the female sex, such as-we all know them and 
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see them. So, also, * Paris” has assumed in the eyes of Parisians, and 
particularly the Communists, the position of an ideal being of superior 
might and wisdom, and entitled to rule by virtue of this superior 
might and wisdom, and by no means a collection of houses, inhab- 
ited by a large body of ordinary men and women. This curious fancy 
found frequent expression during the late war in the defiances hurled 
at the Germans. Victor Hugo predicted, just as the siege was beginning, 
and doubtless expressed the sentiment of hundreds of thousands, that 
the enemy would, in some mysterious manner, be blasted when he 
arrived before the walls. “Paris,” he said, “ awaits you, the thunder 
Al! through the siege this strange faith remained strong 
The defeats and the prolongation of the 
blockade were due to “treason.” So was the entrance of the Prussians. 
The city could not be taken by fair means. “The eye of Europe” 
somehow could not be bunged up by barbarian hands. 

Now, here we have a complete justification of the plan of having 
France ruled by “the Commune.” Paris ought to govern the 
country—the 500,000 to govern the seven millions, because she is 
“Paris.” The coming together of deputies from the provinces to take 
charge cf the Government was, therefore, an outrage and a folly. The 
notion was only beginning to take possession of the popular mind in 
1848 ; the events of the last twenty years have helped to spread and 
strengthen it, and we saw in Gambetta’s persistence in carrying on the 
war, in virtue of authority derived from a Parisian mob, and refusing to 
take the sense of the country at large, a striking illustration of the strong 
hold it had taken even of the minds of educated men of the radical 
school. 

When the Assembly met, in 1848, it found the Government work- 
shops in full activity, and the whole working population of Paris 
asserting “the right to labor.” The Government had 6,000 men in 
its employ the 15th of March; by the end of the month, 30,000; and 
by the end of April, 100,000, and the numbers were increasing 
with frightful rapidity. The private factories were all deserted ; 
swarms of lazy and idle men began to pour in from the country dis- 
tricts. Even the co-operative associations stopped their own work 
and went off to live at Government expense; and large numbers of 
students, artists, and writers followed theirexample. All that anybody 
had to do to get enrolled was to give his name and calling and address. 
At first there was some attempt made to find them something to do. 
Parties were even detailed to plant “ trees of liberty ;” but of course it 
became impossible to find work, and all pretence of finding it was 
abandoned, and the huge and motley host was actually divided into 
“ squads ” and “ brigades,” under leaders, and marched up to draw its 
pay, over which there were continual fights. When the Assembly met, 
it found nearly two hundred thousand men living in idleness on the 
public, the treasury empty, business totally suspended, and society on 
the verge of dissolution. It speedily stopped the influx into Paris, 
abolished the Luxembourg Commission, ordered the workingmen to 
prepare to go to the country to work there, and directed all idle men 
between seventeen and twenty-five to enter the army or go about their 
business. The Reds at once rose in arms, and fought the three bloody 
days of June. The Assembly had taken the place of “ the Commune,” 
put an end to the great efforts to abolish “ hereditary poverty,” and, 
in short, had “ betrayed the Democratic Republic ;” and the Assembly, 
of course, represented the ignorant, brutal, degraded provinces. The 
Empire again, which overthrew the Assembly, and reigned in its stead, 
was also the product of the provincial vote, and, in keeping down 
Socialism, was carrying out the will of the peasants. 

Now, if we bear in mind that the ideas about property, and govern- 
ment, and labor, and capital, which found expression in the Socialist 
experiment in 1848, have been gaining ground pretty steadily, under 
cover of the ignorance and silence and repression which the Em- 
pire created and maintained, and that side by side with them 
has been growing the worship of the goddess, “ Paris,” the centre 
of enlightenment, and the fountain of progress, under the influence of 
the continued increase of population and luxury wrought by the Im- 
perial régime, we shall be able to understand the frame of mind in 
which the vast body of ouvriers, whom the downfall of the Empire 
had thrown out of employment, and whom the loafing during the siege 


in her hand.” 
as ever among the Socialists, 





with arms in their hands and bigh pay had utterly demoralized, wit- 
nessed the appearance of another Conservative Assembly at Versailles, 
To their leaders it meant the disappointment of the fierce hopes of 
years; and to the men, a return to the old round of toil; and to both, 
the subjection of Paris once more to the degrading yoke of the “ru- 
rals,” as they call the country people. 

This term “ rurals” is, in the mouth of a city Frenchman of any 
class, an expression of the bitterest contempt, and the mention of it 
brings in one other phenomenon of French politics which has had 
much to do with bringing about the revolt against the Assembly. 
The town population despises and dislikes the country population, and 
will not be governed by it if it can help it. This feeling is found in 
all the great towns, but, of course, is stronger in Paris than 
elsewhere. Its origin is partly historical. It was one of the 
marked characteristics of the ancien régime, and at that time found a 
show of justification in the brutality and degradation of peasant life, 
and would probably have to some extent survived the transformation 
of the peasant’s condition effected by the Revolution, even if there had 
been no very marked difference between the two classes in our day. 
But the difference in character between the Frenchman of the city and 
the Frenchman of the country is now one of the most striking features 
of French society, and it is made all the more striking by thesfact that 
it shows itself very svon in the ouvrier who has come in from the farm 
after having reached manhood, almost as markedly as in the native 
Parisian. It would take more space than we have at our disposal to 
describe it fully, but it may be summed up by saying that the peasant 
is cautious, timid, grave, unenterprising, suspicious, frugal, laborious, 
conservative, religious, full of reverence for property and family, and all 
established institutions ; while his brother in the city is rash, gay, ex- 
citable, adventurous, pleasure-loving, extravagant, without faith in 
God or confidence in man or woman, full of contempt for marriage, 
very licentious, a hater of law and of property, and of all sorts of 
restraint and discipline, and having impatience of labor and passion 
for equality as his most powerful springs of action ; gullible, tickle, ca- 
pable of acts of the loftiest generosity and of the vilest cruelty within 
the same half-heur, and swept like the chaff before the wind by every 
gust of feeling that runs through the incoherent mass to which he 
belongs. One of the Socialist members of the Constituent Assembly, 
in 1848, well described the mental and moral condition of the town 
population when he said, “The days of obedience are past; men feel 
themselves to be on an equality, and desire freedom. This is now the 
condition of their minds: they no longer betieve, and they wish 
to enjoy.” This provoked from La Rochejacquelein, a Legitimist 
deputy, the biting retort, “‘ That’s the condition of the beasts, too.” 





THE LATEST PHASE OF THE COAL TROUBLES, 

Whey, after a thirty days’ strike, commencing in December last, 
the working miners of the anthracite coal regions in Pennsylvania 
offered to resume work for a large number of mine-owners and opera- 
tors who had agreed to the terms demanded by the men, the mine- 
owners and operators, who were only too anxious to resume, found 
themselves unexpectedly prevented from sending their coal to market 
by the railroad companies, who had suddenly raised their freights to 
nearly three times their former figure. The railroad freight at all 
times constitutes a very large proportion, generally (in New York) 
more than one-half, of the cost of the coal; so that, when the freight 
was nearly trebled, the selling price of the coal was more than doubled. 
The advance was so great that no coal could have been sold for less 
than $12 at wholesale, and, as a consequence, the attempt at resump- 
tion was immediately abandoned. What was the object of the rail- 
road companies in thus driving away traffic from their roads ? 

The great railroad companies are at the same time themselves the 
principal mine-owners and mine-operators, and had the same issue 
with the workmen that the other mine-owners had; but the railroad 
companies were unwilling to grant the men the same terms which 
other operators thought satisfactory, and hence were unwilling to re- 
sume work. If the railroad companies did not work their mines, but 
other mine-owners worked theirs, it was evident that the other minc- 
owners would get all the trade, and would reap all the advantage of 
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the rise in price which had taken place in consequence of the suspension, 
and the railroad companies would either have to let their mines lie 
entirely idle, or else grant the conditions asked by the men as the 
others had done. This the railroad companies were determined 
not to do, and they had a perfect right so to determine, if they 
thought best. Up to this point their action was perfectly 
right and proper. No one can judge, or has a right to judge, 
between the workman and his employer on a question of wages or of 
conditions of work that are settled exclusively by agreement between 
the parties. But when the railroad companies sought to dictate the 
terms upon which other employers should deal with their men, by pre- 
yenting them from sending their products to market so long as they 
granted the men better terms than those laid down by the companies— 
when they sought to do this, and they converted their control over 
the only accessible means of transportation into a control of the whole 
relations between other mine-owners and their men, then they were 
clearly in the wrong; and this wrong was in no wise diminished by 
the roundabout way in which they sought to accomplish their ends by 
raising their freights to a prohibitory point. 

The facts in connection with the coal troubles are doubly important, 
because they illustrate better than any other recent event the 
tyrannous and’ overbearing spirit in which railroad corporations 
use their enormous power over the community, utterly regard- 
less of the rights of others. The bare position of affairs should, 
therefore, never be lost sight of. The railroad companies, as mine- 
owners, are unwilling to grant to their workingmen such conditions as 
other mine-owners consider perfectly satisfactory, and seek to prevent 
the other mine-owners from granting these conditions by practically 
refusing to carry their coal. That this statement of the case is the 
only correct one, no one familiar with the facts will venture to deny. 
That it is utterly indefensible in morals is absolutely beyond dispute. 
The most inveterate apologists of the companies do not attempt to 
justify it. The companies themselves have boldly and defiantly aban- 
doned the ground of equity, and have placed themselves upon the 
ground of their legal rights. It is on this ground, selected by the 
railroad companies with a full knowledge of the consequences, that 
the battle is now being fought. It must now be evident to every 
thoughtful person that this coal trouble is about to assume a different 
aspect from what any one has heretofore anticipated, and is about to 
force upon the country an involuntary and unforeseen discussion and 
settlement of the entire railroad problem, and is likely to take prece- 
dence in the public mind over every other question of every nature 
whatsoever, 

As soon as the position taken by the railroads began to be fairly 
understood, the first question raised necessarily was, whether companies 
could legally exact prohibitory rates of freight over roads chartered 
by the State; Governor Geary, of Pennsylvania, in the early part of 
February, demanded the official opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
State, which was decidedly adverse to the railroads, which was strongly 
endorsed by the Governor himself, and transmitted to the legislature, 
then in session at Harrisburg. The message and opinion were refer- 
red to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, with instructions to 
investigate the whole subject and report. After a protracted enquiry, 
the examination of numerous witnesses, and long arguments from 
all parties interested, the investigation has closed, and the committee 
has reported, Its conclusions support the railroads, and announce 
that there is no legal limit to the rates which the companies may 
charge for the transportation offreight over their lines. Disappointing 
as this result must be to all friends of right, since it gives to the rail- 
road companies power surely never contemplated by law, such as, in 
the instance under discussion, the power to dictate the conditions 
upon which other mine-owners shall engage their workmen, it never- 
theless loses much of its force when it is understood upon what the 
conclusion is based. 

When the original charters were granted to the companies, it was 
intended to limit the rates of fare which they were to be allowed to 
charge; but in the charters themselves, instead of using the word 
“fare” or “ freight,” unfortunately the word “toll” was used, and 
although there can scarcely be a doubt as to the meaning or intention 
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of the word at the time, yet it is equally undoubted that it is suscep~ 
tible of two different interpretations. The correct meaning of toll is a 
tax, a charge, generally levied by the State, for the permission to pass, 
and having no direct connection with the cost of transportation. For 
example, on the State canals a “toll” is collected by the government 
on the boats as they pass; the boats themselves collect from the ship- 
pers of merchandise the “toll” charged by the State, and their own 
“freight ” charges for transportation. Or the owner of a hired carriage 
driving over a turnpike road collects from his passenger the “ toll” 
charged for passing over the road and the “ hire ” of the carriage itself. 
Had the question arisen for the first time in this connection, it is highly 
probable that the common-sense interpretation would have prevailed, 
but as the same issue had been raised before under different circum- 
stances, and had been definitively settled by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania by a decision establishing the right of a railroad to charge 
both “toll” and “ freight,” we may give the Senate Committee credit 
for having decided at least according to the law. Their decision then 
is this: The law places a limit on the toll the railways may charge, 
but not on the freight, so that, practically, the roads may charge 
what they please. 

This investigation, then, from which so much was expected, ends, 
like many another legislative investigation before it, in leaving matters 
precisely where they were before. If anything, it is rather a triumph 
for the railroads, whose position is apparently confirmed. But it is, 
nevertheless, a step forward, for it must necessarily remove from the 
public mind the last remnant of the delusive hope heretofore enter- 
tained by many, that redress was to be looked for from the exercise by 
the State legislatures of the power of control, which they inherently 
possess, over all corporations created by charters from the State. To 
attempt to prove that no different result was te have been anticipated 
must appear superfluous to all who have watched the career of any one 
of the State legislatures during the last threetyears. They have invari- 
ably proved themselves the shameless and corrupt tools of every rail- 
road corporation that possessed the means and the disposition to con- 
trol their votes. The action of the Pennsylvania Senate Committee 
need, therefore, surprise no one. 

It is true, the committee could not so far stultify themselves as to 
deny openly the unfairness of the action of the railroad companies. 
While refusing to interfere themselves, they recommend that the law 
ofticers of the State proceed against the companies by a process 
known to lawyers as a quo warranto, a demand upon the companies 
to show by what warrant or right they commit certain actions. 
In pursuance of this recommendation, and under instructions from 
Governor Geary, who had already previously announced his determi- 
nation to pursue this course, the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania has 
filed his complaint against the chief offenders in the Supreme 
Court, and Judge Sharswood has issued writs requiring them to appear 
at Harrisburg on the Ist of May. What the result of this proceeding 
will be, it is difficult to foretell. That it will be materially influenced 
by the precedent just referred to in a former judgment by the Supreme 
Court, that the law places no limit on the “freight” charges of the 
companies, must not be too hastily assumed. For though the Court 
may have decided that a certain charge, in a certain specified indivi- 
dual case, however apparently unreasonable, is not illegal, it may de- 
cide very differently when a number of companies are charged, as is 
now the case, with combining and conspiring to extort or demand 
prohibitory rates, “ entirely disproportionable to the service rendered, 
and utterly destructive of the rights and interests of all the people of 
the commonwealth.” But whatever decision may be arrived at, there 
can be no doubt that it will be of the utmost importance in determin- 
ing the issue of the entire dispute between the railroad companies and 
the people, and should receive the careful attention of all those New 
York merchants whose protest against the action of the Central and 
Hudson River Railroads we recently referred to. 

This Supreme Court suit must necessarily hereafter constitute an 
independent and separate issue in the complicated problem of the 
coal troubles, reducing all other questions to a position of minor im- 
portance. Nevertheless, the latter, especially as affecting the prospect 
of an early supply of coal at reasonable prices, must not be lost sight of. 
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The Reading Railroad, which is as a large ewner of mines—which 
it does not," however, work itself, but leases te other operators— 
has induced the Anthracite Board of Trade, consisting chiefly of its 
lessees, or of operators who send their coal over that road, to offer a 
compromise to the working miners of the Schuylkill district, coupled 
with the promise to reduce its transportation charges if the compromise 


ia accepted. But the proposition has been rejected on the ground that 
its acceptance would constitute a positive acknowledgment of all the 
wrongs that the workingmen have been, as they claim, unjustly charged 


with. In the meantime, some riotous proceedings have taken place at 
Seranton, where members of the Miners’ Association are charged with 
preventing non-union men from working, and although the earlier 
accounts were evidently exaggerated through timidity, love of sensa- 
tion, or from interested motives, yet it cannot be denied that the 
struggle is becoming more embittered and more dangerous, The 
prospect of the action of the Supreme Court may possibly make the 
companies more disposed to moderation, but, on the other hand, it is 
equally likely to elate the workingmen, and to tempt them to increase 
their demands. As matters now stand, a final settlement seems more 
remote than ever. 


= 


THE “RULES OF EVIDENCE.” 

Tue World undertakes to show that the position taken up by the 
Nation and the Law Review, about the rales of evidence which the Bar 
Association should observe in trying any charges brought against its 
members, is erroneous. We have maintained, and still maintain, that 
any investigation conducted under the rules of procedure in force in the 
coarts of law in this country and in England will be farcical, and that the 
result will be contemptible, and that the Association in trying a member 
for professional or other misconduct sits as a court of honor, and its 
rules of evidence should be the laws of the human mind. This the 
World controverts in the following fashion : 


mene | 





a. 


“ We presume that it must be unnecessary for us to say that here is an 
ntter confusion of the facts that are to be found, or the charge that is to 
be investigated, with the modes of proof that are to be resorted to. Do 
these writers mean to contend, because there is to be an investigation in 
a ‘court of honor,’ not in respect to the commission of a legal crime but 
in respect to offences against professional propriety, that the law of evi- 
dence is not the best and the only safe rule to follow? Because the result 
is not to be the State Prison, but is to be a sentence in a court of honor, 
which to a man of honor may be worse than civil or natural death, isa 
conclusion to be reached on hearsay testimony or on secondary proofs 
when primary proofs are accessible, or by a rejection of the safeguards 
which that body of rules known as the law of evidence, and approved by 
the wisdom of ages, has established against the chances of error? What 
are ‘the laws of the human mind’ which these writers would have 
adopted by a ‘court of honor’ investigating a charge of moral delin- 
queney? Let a ‘court of honor’ throw aside the law of evidence as it is 
administered in other courts, and adopt what these writers call ‘the laws 
ef the human mind,’ and no member has any fixed standard of belief by 
which to regulate his judgments, and it will be the easiest thing in the 
world to destroy the reputation of the most innocent man alive. 

“ The value of the law of evidence which is administered in courts of law 
consists, as we have always understood, in this: that it is a body of rules 
framed with special reference to the laws of human belief. as those laws 
have been developed by the action of cultivated and disciplined minds. 
Rightly stated and applied, the laws of human belief are and ought 
to be the same, whether the investigation relates to a matter of history or 
science, or a charge of crime, or a charge of moral delinquency. When- 
ever a state of belief is to be reached on any subject whatever, that belief 
will be the more trustworthy in proportion as the enquirer has applied to 
the investigation a system of rules that embraces in the largest degree 
the means of ferming sound and safe conclusions. In this respect we sup- 
pose it to be true that what lawyers and all other logicians call the law of 
evidence—by which we do not mean the technical proofs assigned to the 
proof of particular technical issues, but the great and comprehensive body 
of rules which mark the rightful methods of all investigation—is the most 
philosophical, and, at the same time, the most practically just system of 
procedure that can be applied to any form of human judgment, whether the 
investigation involves human conduct or an alleged fact in history or in 
science. So we imagine all intelligent laymen would regard this matter, 
as wel] as all intelligent “lawyers ; and we have no more expectation of 
seeing « body of lawyers, because they are sitting as a ‘court of honor,’ 


proceed wit!out regard tothe law of evidence than we have of seeing their 
verdict ‘received with derision by the world outside’ because they have 
followed the ouly methed of investigation that can be applied with any 


safety or propriety to any charge whatever that is to affect the reputation 
of ove of its members.” : 


Now. we de not like to seem discourteous, especially to an opponent 
who usually conducts discussions of this class with great ability, but we 





must confess we suspect the writer of the above of not knowing what he 
is taiking about. 

“ The rules of evidence ” in use in the courts of Great Britain and the 
United States are, in the first place, not formed solely “ with reference to 
the laws of human belief” ; and, in the second place, they are not in use, 
and never have been in use, in the courts of any other civilized country. 
The field of evidence, from the point of view of the psychologist or logi- 
cian, is the whole field of knowledge. That is, a'l facts, of whatever 
nature, which have any relation, however remote, to the question under 
investigation, are admissible. Such facts have different degrees of proba- 
tive force, but they all have some probative force. Under the laws of the 
human mind, it is absurd, for instance, to exclude hearsay evidence, or the 
evidence of a wife against her husband, or an accused’s confessions made 
under threats or promises from a police officer, or to refuse to examine an 
accused person, or to forbid a party to discredit his own witness, no matter 
whether you have other testimony or not. Whatever, in short, to use 
Livingston’s definition, “ brings or contributes to bring the mind to a just 
conviction of the truth or falsehood of any fact asserted or denied, is 
evidence”; it may be weak or strong, but it is still evidence, and in the 
courts of Continental Europe is received as evidence. When a man is 
arraigned before a French court, for instance, not only is he himself close- 
ly examined, but everything that can throw light on the charge against 
him is collected and submitted, On this the judge passes as a logician, 
and not as a pleader. For instance, at the Pierre Bonaparte trial, a 
report of a conversation overheard between two unknown persons near 
the scene of the murder, on the day of the murder, the prisoner not being 
present, was offzred and received. This, we need hardly say, is the natural 
mode of seeking after truth, and it has been maintained in all countries in 
which issues both of law and fact are tried before trained judges. It is on 
this system that any other body whose sole object is to get at the facts 
conducts its proceedings, and on this system a court of honor must, and 
always does, conduct its proceedings. 

The common-law rules of evidence, on the other hand, about which 
the World talks in such a wild way, are an artificial system, framed to 
meet the necessities of trial by jury. The Anglo-Saxon court is a com- 
posite body, with one judge to pass on the law and twelve other judges to 
pass on the facts. These twelve judges are, and have been from the earli- 
est times, for the most part, persons of limited education and no training, 
and utterly unequal to the task of sifting a great mass of testimony 
thrown before them in the lump. Partly, therefore, as a safeguard against 
their ignorance, and partly to lighten their work, the judges learned in 
the law took upon themselves at a very early period to exclude totally 
whole classes of facts of which they considered the jurymen unfit to 
estimate the probative force. In addition to this, they, and the legislature 
combined, excluded other classes of facts out of mercy to the accused, and 
under the influence of the humane presumption of the common Jaw that 
everybody is innocent till he is found guilty ; and they then excluded 
certain other classes of facts on general grounds of policy—that is, they 
refused to admit certain kinds of testimony, no matter how much light they 
might throw on a particular case, lest the practice “of receiving such tes- 
timony should on the whole in other directions work mischief to society. 
The result is that the rules of evidence in use in our country are not “the 
laws of human belief” at all. They have been greatly improved of late 
years, and are, on the whole, well suited to the habits of the people and 
to the nature of our tribunals, but they are an exceedingly imperfect mode 
of discovering truth. Consequently, they are never used by tribunals whose 
procedure is not prescribed by law, and whose judges are men of trained mind, 
and whose object is to discover not whether there are certain previously 
defined traces of a thing having occurred, but whether it really did occur. 


A court of honor has no power to send for persons or papers. Under 
the rules of evidence, however, failure on the part of the defendant to 
produce what the plaintiff has no power to call for does not prejudice his 
case. Nevertheless, under the laws of the human mind, the refusal of an 
accused man to explain whatever seems suspicious is a fact which tells 
against him. Indeed, the human mind is so constituted that an acquittal 
under such circumstances would do him no good. And what we say of 
the Bar Associetion is, that, not being legally bound to follow the rules of 
evidence, it is of necessity bound to follow the laws of human belief. It 
has no choice or discretion in the matter, and, if it reaches its decision 
under any other laws, that decision will be received with ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

A body of “rules of evidence” might be framed which, thotgh 
technical in form, would really be based on “the laws of human belief,’ 
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but they would be very unlike anything in use in our own courts. They 
would contain only one cause of exclusion—irrelevancy—and would consist 
entirely of tests for ascertaining the probative force of different kinds of 
testimony and of written documents. The germ of such a system is per- 
ceptible in our “ presumptions of law.” 


Notes. 


YALE COLLEGE is to be congratulated on having secured for its min- 
eralogical cabinet the very extensive collection of pseudomorphous crys- 
tals belonging to Professor Blum, of Heidelberg. This collection is under- 
stood to be the largest of the kind in Europe, and has served as the basis 
of the various researches and many works of Professor Blum, the prin- 
cipal investigator in the department of mineralogy which it illustrates. 
A timely gift of three thousand dollars from Mr. Joseph Sampson, of this 
city, enabled the College to effect so desirable a purchase. —— “A 
Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament” is 
in the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. It has been prepared by Charles 
F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. Hastings, editor of the 
Christian ; and it has been revised and completed by Dr. Ezra Abbott, of 
Harvard University, who touches nothing that he does not improve. 











—It frequently happens that after we have gone to press with the 
Nation, somethiog turns up to make us regret it. This was particularly 
the case with our last issue. Our remarks on the mischievous practice of 
signing newspaper articles would have been much more complete if we 
could have used the illustration which we now give from the Chicago Re- 
publican (of April 3), and which seemed as if made to order, except that it 
came an hour too late. The reader will not fail to observe that the desire 
to get at Smith of the Armchair (to recur to our own illustration) is not 
diminished by Smith’s holding his tongue: 

“Mr. Fawcette, the ignerant ass who writes the real-estate article for 
the Sunday Tribune, omitted, in the issue of that journal yesterday, to say 
wtiything about the ‘imported Bohemian’ who edits the Republican ; or 
to make any of the many indecent personal allusions wherewith he has 
been wont to season his ungrammatic stupidity of late. This was a very 
grave oversight on his part, and shows him to be as great a blockhead as 
he isa blackguard. Evidently, when he left the steamboat business, he 
spoiled a good roustabout to make a very poor journalist. We advise him 
to take advantage of opening navigation, and return to his old vocation.” 

—Doubtless, the day will come when “a gentleman” from British 
America will privately approach our then President and offer him the rare 
chance of purchasing that territory ; followed by another “ gentleman” 
who repeats the offer. And it being understood that the King of the Can- 
nibal Islands is bidding for it, and will get it if we don’t, the end will be 
another San Domingo Commission to learn all that there is to be known 
of the country, with instructions to report in thirty days. It is only the 
present generation, therefore—which has no immediate intention of an- 
nexing the North Pole—that can be interested in studying what has 
already been written and published about America north of the 49th 
parallel ; and to them we can heartily commend a handy pamphlet of 
about 200 pages, entitled “The Red River Country, Hudson’s Bay and 
Northwest Territories, considered in relation to Canada” (third edition— 
Montreal; G. E. Desbarats), The author is Mr. Alexander J. Russell. civil 
engineer and inspector of Crown timber agencies in Canada East and West. 
He has had a very large experience of all parts of these two provinces, 
especially those thrown open to settlement in the past forty years; while 
in regard to that vast region formerly controlled by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, he has collated the most reliable information from all sources, 
and presents with surprising minuteness the physical geography, clima- 
tology, material resources, and capacity for colonization of the northern 
half of the continent from Labrador to British Columbia. The object of 
this manual is avowedly to stimulate the Dominion Government to open 
up communication with the now isolated interior, in order to turn thither 
the stream of emigration which now leaves Canada for the United States, 
and eventually to build up a continuous line of settlements from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to Vancouver's Island. The best and most favorably situ- 
ated lands in Canada are all surveyed and disposed of, and nothing re- 
mains to attract emigration on a large scale as formerly. But the Domi- 
nion has at its back and within easy access (following Mr. Russell's 
divisions) a tract as large as Scandinavia and Lapland together, and about 
equal in soil and climate to the latter country ; a tract south and west of 
Hudson's Bay about double the extent of Finland, and quite equal to it for 
the support of human existence ; the tract known as the Aretie Desert or 
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Barren Ground, possibly rich in minerals ; the McKenzie River country, of 
no little value for the whale fisheries; the Pelly River country, compar 
able to Sweden and Norway, though inferior in climate ; and, finally, the 
Red River or Central Prairie Land, equal in area to France and Germany, 
with Belgium and Switzerland thrown in, and of which it can be said that 
“it has on an average as suitable a climate for agricultural occupation, 
while it greatly exceeds Canada in the proportion of arable land it con- 
tains; much of which is of the richest quality known.” This region is 
the one chiefly dwelt on, as it is the only one which can in any way com- 
pete with the United States for immigrants. The question of connecting 
it by rail and by water with Ottawa is discussed in detail, and also the 
project of a through Pacific railroad to British Columbia. What is stated 
in regard to the small depth of snow on the Red River prairies will be re- 
assuring to those who have entertained serious fears for the practicability 
in winter of our Northern Pacific enterprise. Mr. Russell’s compilation is 
remarkable for its conservatism and the absence of a parti pris in the ar- 
rangement of its facts. His book, indeed, which has a fair map and 
numerous illustrations, might be used yuite properly as a text-book in 
American geograpby for the ground it covers; and anybody possessed 
with the spirit of a Livingstone or a Schlagintweit will learn from it of a 
number of choice fields for exploration, which still await description and 
a nomenclature. 


—A London paper having stated that Capt. Joseph Howard Cromwell, 
of Cincinnati, is a lineal descendant of the great Oliver, was taken to 
task by a correspondent of the Times, who declared that “the historic 
name of Cromwell has had no living representative since 1799." One J 
G. C. (Cromwell), however, writes to the Atheneum of March 18 that the 
Times writer placed unwarranted dependence on the authority of the 
Rev. Mark Noble, who composed the “ Memoirs of the Cromwell Family ” 
towards the close of the last century; the said “ worthy but somewhat 
weak clergyman ” having considered all the male descendants of Oliver 
whose history he could not trace to have died—for his purpose at least. 
J. G. C. professes to be the grandson of one William Cromwell, who in 
1786 “ was enrolled in the Guild of London Masons, and of whose exist 
ence Noble apparently had never heard.” This ancestor was born some 
where between 1755 and 1765, dying in 1837 at the age of seventy-nine, 
as he reckoned it, and giving his sons to understand that “in their veins 
ran the blood of Oliver Cromwell.” Possibly, as his grandson conject 
ures, he was “a child of one of the numerous sons of Major Henry 
Cromwell, who died in Lisbon, on foreign service, in 1711." And this 
remark seems to have some weight: “If the persons in England and in 
America who now bear the name of Cromwell are not cescended from 
Oliver, as they themselves by tradition have received, then from what 
branch have they come? The name is a very uncommon one, and is not 
likely to have been assumed by any one in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, for it could only have led the bearer to incur obloquy and con- 
tempt.” The World recently asserted, on the word of “a trustworthy 
informant,” that Earl de Grey and Ripon, of the High Commission, has 
the Lord Protector’s blood in his veins. 


—When the necrology of the present year shall be completed, it is 
hardly probable that any month will exhibit such distinguished losses to 
literature as the March just elapsed. On the 17th died Robert Chambers, 
and on the 18th Professors Augustus de Morgan and George Gottfried 
Gervinus. They were all born in that nineteenth century of which the 
last-named was destined to be the illustrious historian, and within a few 
years of each other; so that they were contemporaries in the strictest 
sense. In the intellectual and moral struggles of their age they were 
still further connected as members of the liberal party however named. 
For what we have to relate of the first two we are immediately indebted 
to very full notices in the Athen@um of March 25. Robert Chambers 
was born at Peebles, on the Tweed, in 1802, the second son of a muslin 
weaver whose business was subsequently ruined by the competition of 
machinery, which compelled the family to remove to Edinburgh. From 
early youth he was passionately fond of books and reading, and at the age 
of sixteen he undertook to support himself by bookselling. In this busi- 
ness he soon joined himself to his elder brother William, who had started 
asa printer and bookseller, and a weekly miscellany called. the Kaleido- 
scope was the first and least permanent literary production of their life- 
long partnership. Of this Robert was the editor, and from it he passed 
to the composition of books. His “ Dlustrationsof the Author of Waver- 
ley ” had the benefit of the popularity of those novels, then at its height, 
and was followed by “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” which has had a con- 
stant sale ever since its first appearance. “ Walks in Edinburgh ;” a Lie- 














tory of the remarkable fires in that city (written to alleviate the suffer- 
ings caused by the fire of 1824); “Popular Rhymes of Scotland ;” the 
“ Picture of Scotland” (a sort of tourist’s guide); five volumes of Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, consisting of “ Histories of the Scottish Rebellion ” 
and a “Life of James the First ;” “Scotch Ballads and Songs ;” “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Distinguished Scotsmen ;” and a handy “ History 
of Scotland,” represent the works which, chiefly composed for other pub- 
lishers, endeared their author to his countrymen. The publications of 
his own house, which circulated wherever the English language was 
spoken, giving knowledge and pleasure to millions of eager minds, were 
of later date. The first number of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, pro- 
jected by William, was issued on Feb. 4, 1832, and had such a prodigious 
success that “all Edinburgh proved to be equal only to produce the 
Scotch edition, one of the largest printing-offices in London being em- 
ployed to work off the supply for England and the colonies.” Here again 
Robert became the editor, as, afterwards, with Mr. Carruthers, of the 
useful “ Cyclopedia of English Literature.” We have not space to men- 
tion the numerous works of education and popular information which 
have made the name of Chambers a household word the world over. 
Nor can we more than allude to the “ Vestiges of Creation,” which was 
attributed to Robert Chambers, and has also been ascribed to his wife, but 
of which at all events he bore the brunt of the theological odium. His 
investigations as a geologist, which had won for him scientific distinction, 
of course gave strength to the allegation that he was the author. 


—A scarcely less voluminous writer was Professor De Morgan, who 
was born at Madura, in Southern India, in June, 1806, of a family 
distinguished in the military service. His mother’s grandfather, how- 
ever, who was a mathematical teacher of some eminence, may be sup- 
posed to have predetermined his career. In 1827, he gained at Cam- 
bridge the first place in the mathematical tripos of that year, but de- 
clined to subscribe to the religious tests necessary to obtain either the 
degree of M.A., or a college fellowship. In 1828, he accepted the 
professorship of mathematics in the London University, the principles on 
which that institution was founded being in accord with his religious in- 
dependence ; and he abandoned this position in 1866 when, as he thought, 
in violation of those principles, James Martineau was refused a professor- 
ship on account of his theological opinions. In the service of the London 
insurance companies, *‘ he raised the actuary’s vocation to the dignity of a 
profession,” and was almost to his last day the confidential adviser of 
several associations. His “ Essay on Probabilities,” “ Elements of Alge- 
bra,” “ Formal Logic, or the Calculus of Inference Necessary and Proba- 
ble,” and “ Differential and Integral Calculus,” are among the works 
which made him distinguished, but which show but a small part of his 
intellectual activity. He was a constant contributor to various periodicals, 
to the Athenwum from 1840; and by no means on mathematical subjects 
alone. “ His contributions to Knight’s Penny Cyclopedia are a considera- 
ble proportion of the entire work. “He passed for diversion’s sake from 
one arduous study to another ;’ but found time to acquire a good degree 
of proficiency as an instrumental performer, and was a habitual and 
eager reader of novels, especially of humorous novels. As a mathemati- 
cian he had the rare merit of not overestimating his favorite science, 
though he proved by his “Formal Logic” that it was not incompatible 
for a mathematician to be also a logician ; and he was accordingly one of 
the weightiest adherents that Spiritualism has ever won over. A treatise 
of his on these manifestations, entitled “ From Matter to Spirit,” was writ- 
ten in 1863. Asa writer and a teacher, he was one of the clearest minds 
that ever gave instruction, while his genial and hearty manners in pri- 
vate and in the school-room strongly attached to him all who came in 
contact with him. He wasa man of full habit, much given to snuff-tak- 
ing ; and those who have seen him at the blackboard, mingling snuff and 
chalk in equal proportions, will not soon forget the singular appearance 
he often presented. 

—Gervinus was born May 20, 1805, in Darmstadt, and as De Morgan 
originally studied for the bar, so he was bred, against his tastes, to 
mercantile pursuits. Devoting himself, however, to the study of history, 
he became professor first at Heidelberg and afterwards at Gottingen, and 
acquired great repute by his “ History of German Literature,” which was 
In 1837, as one of seven he protested against the King of 
Uanover's infractions of the constitution, and was in consequence de- 
prived of his professorship and banished the country. Improving the in- 
terval for study and travel, he reappeared at Heidelberg as Professor of 
History and Literature in 1844. Patriotic still, in 1848 he was one of the 
deputies to the National Parliament at Frankfort ; and the strength of his 
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republican feeling may be judged by the grief he lately expressed at the 
consummation of German unity and the re-establishment of the Empire 
through so much bloodshed and as the result of arbitrary and illegal ad- 
ministration, when in 1848 all might have been peacefully accomplished 
had the King of Prussia accepted the proffered opportunity. He with- 
drew, after some months of active participation in the Assembly, to con- 
tinue his studies, and produced his masterly works on Shakespeare and 
Hiindel. These were followed by his great “ History of the Nineteenth 
Century,” concerning which and the author’s rank among the writers of 
the present day we hope to speak more at length on another occasion. 








THE DESCENT OF MAN.* 

EQUALLY noteworthy with the candor, the modesty, and the earnest- 
ness which characterize the author of the “ Origin of Species ” is the self- 
control which has not only led him to avoid anything like an answer in 
kind to the many violent attacks npon him, but has also enabled him to 
defer for so many years an application of his theory to the creation of 
man: he feared that he “should thus only add to the prejudice against 
his views,” and wished that “Natural Selection” should be considered 
and judged upon its merits as a scientific theory alone. But it was not to 
be expected that a sensation-loving public, and those who write for it, 
would exercise an equal discretion ; and soon attention was called to a 
passage near the close of the “ Origin of Species "—“ Light will be thrown 
on the origin of man, and on his history ”—with others in which the be- 
lief is expressed that “all animals are descended from four or five—per- 
haps a single progenitor ;” and since the human body is unquestionably 
animal, vertebrate, and mammalian, the conclusion was inevitable that 
these “ ancient progenitors” were the remote ancestors not merely of dogs, 
of horses, and of monkeys, but likewise of man himself. Nor was this all. 
The gradual narrowing of the supposed “ great guli” between man’s body 
and that of the apes has slowly forced upon shrinking humanity the pro- 
bability that our nearest relatives, not only zodlogically, but genealogi- 
cally, are the so-called anthropoid and tailless apes—the orang, the gorill.a, 
and the chimpaazee—which are, if not themselves our ancestors, at least 
the less developed descendants of some ancient, ape-like, and now extinct 
progenitor. The storm raised by these ideas has not yet ceased ; even now, 
the clergy are called upon to stop the progress of the heresy, and are 
asked: “ What is the use of your asserting, Sunday after Sunday, that 
man was made only a little lower than the angels, when right under your 
noses are a set of anatomical miscreants who contend that he is only a 
little higher than the monkeys?” 

For al] such objectors this last work will be evidence of its author's 
own total depravity and foreordained eternal condemnation. But to more 
liberal minds, it will appear the most lucid and impartial exposition of 
the present state of scientific opinion respecting the origin of man and his 
relations to the lower animals. But here a very essential qualification 
should be made. The word “man” includes three very different ideas: 
one is of the human body, which, whatever its first origin, is now regu- 
larly developed from a germ which is to all appearance identical with the 
germ of a fish or a serpent—even at a much later period the human em- 
bryo is undistinguishable from that of a dog, and the fully-formed indi- 
vidual differs less from the higher apes than they do from the lower 
monkeys. The second part of man is the animal mind and instinct and in- 
telligence which we surely possess in common with the lower animals, 
and which, perhaps, as Darwin holds, may be only a higher development 
of their own. But the third and essential idea of man is of his immortal 
soul; and although some hold that beasts, too, are immortal, and although 
Darwin concludes that even conscience and the religious sentiment with 
belief in a creator-are not inherent with man (vol. ii., p. 377), yet on the fol- 
lowing page he implies that at some stage in his upward progress he did 
“ become an immortal being,” though, while admitting the impossibility 
of determining that stage, he suggests that it is really of no more conse- 
quence than it is to determine the exact period when the forming germ 
receives the immortal soul in the development of a single individual. At 
any rate, we accept what he here says as warrant for the exclusion of the 
immortal part of man, with all its powers and capacities, from the discus- 
sion of his present and past relations to the lower animals. With the 
above qualification, we may let our author speak for himself, from the con- 
cluding chapter of the “ Descent of Man,” admitting that he presents his 
view far better than any one can do it for him: 





*‘*The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By Charles Darwin, 
F.R.S., etc.” With illustrations, 2 vols., pp. 409. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 181. 
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“The main conclusion arrived at in this work, and now held by many 
naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, is that man 
is descended from some Jess highly-organized form ; the grounds | 
of facts upon which this conclusion rests will never be shaken ; Se 
the close resemblance of the embryo of man to that, for instance, of a dog 
—the construction of his skull, limbs, and whole frame, on the same plan 
with that of other mammals—the occasional reappearance of various struc- 
tures which man does not normally possess, but which are common to the 
quadrumana, and a crowd of analogous facts—all point in the plainest 
manner to the conclusion that man is the co-descendant with other mam- 
mals of a common progenitor.” 

“ Judging from the habits of savages and of the greater number of 
the quadrumana, primeval men, and even the ape-like progenitors of man, 
probably lived in society ” (vol. i. p. 148). [According to most accounts, how- 
ever, the anthropoid apes are not very social.] ‘There can be hardly a 
doubt that the inhabiiants of these countries, which include nearly the 
whole civilized world, were once in a barbarous condition ” (p. 176). “ The 
highest form of religion, the grand idea of God hating sin and loving 
righteousness, was unknown during primeval times” (p. 175, p. 62). [And 
he further argues that all morality and conscience sprang by “ natural se- 
lection from purely selfish sources” (p. 157).] “It would be impossible 
to fix upon the stage when ape would become maa through a series of 
connecting forms, and it is a matter of very little importance” (p. 226). 
“The problem of the first advance of savages toward civilization is at pre- 
sent much too difficult to be solved ” (p. 161). 

“ By considering all these things, we can partly recall in imagination 
the former condition of our early progenitors, and infer that man is de- 
scended from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, 
probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This 
creature, if its whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, would 
have been classed among the quadrumana as surely as would the common 
and stil] more ancient progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. 
The quadrumana, and all the higher mammals, are probably derived from 
an ancient marsupial animal, and this, through a long line of diversified 
forms, either from some reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, and 
this again from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the past, 
we can see that the early progenitor of all the vertebrata must have been 
an aquatic animal provived with branchia. with the two sexes united in 
the same individual, and with the most important organs of the body (such 
as the brain and heart) imperfectly developed. This animal seems to have 
been more like the larve of our existing marine ascidians than any other 
known form.” 





| 
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We may here remark that the omission of Birds from this genealogi- 
cal tree is less a defect than at first appears; for, although we are far from 
being willing to give up the old class of Aves and consider Birds as only 
outlying and rather aberrant members of the new combination Sauropsida 
(which includes turtles, lizards, alligators, pterodactyls, and ichthyo- 
sauria), yet their whole organization brings them so near to the higher 
reptiles that it is easier to regard them as a divergent branch from the 
stem which afterward produced the mammalia, and at last man. 

A careful study of the “‘ Descent of Man” has added many to the gene- 
ral and special difficulties of natural selection which arose during the 
examination of the “ Origin of Species ;” but we have space for only a few | 
cases. Our author gives no sufficient grounds for his belief that our “ ape- 
like progenitor” possessed a caudal appendage. Man has a rudiment of a. 
tail which in the embryo projects like that of a dog ; but since it does not 
increase, the subsequent development of the legs throws it into obscurity, 
whence it but rarely emerges as a “small external rudiment of a tail” 
(i., p. 45). “ No explanation has ever been given of the loss of the tail by 
certain apes and by man ;” but the “great diversity in its length (con. 
sisting in some monkeys of five, and in others of twenty-five vertebra) in- 
dicates that it is of not much importance to them, and, therefore, apt to 
become more or less rudimentary ” (i. p. 144). But how, then, can we ac- 
count for the great length of the tail in some Oid World monkeys (with 
whom it is not prehensile as with the New World species), since we are 
further told (p. 145) that “ modifications which are of no service to an or- 
ganism cannot have been acquired through natural selection ;” and again, 
if, “ being of little importance, they are likely to become rudimentary,” they 
become exceptions to the other general rule given in vol. ii., p. 370: 
“Modifications formerly of importance, but no longer of any special use, 
will be long inherited.” Our author seems to base his conclusion that our 
ape-like progenitor possessed a tail, only upon its occasional reappearance 

-48 a rudiment ascribable to reverson ; but surely a few more generations 
back can be no obstacle, since he thinks the human nose had its com. 
mencement in the Hoolock Gibbon (which is less man-like in other respects 
than the noseless gorilla and chimpanzee), while itis carried to a ridiculous 
extreme in the semnopithecus nasica, a yet lower monkey, which possesses 
a tail of considerable length. 

These, and other cases which we must omit, are not given as in any 
way militating against the general hypothesis of Derivation, but only to 
show the inconsistencies into which we are led in the effort to account for 











the origin of organisms by means of natural selection of “ minute infini- 
tesimal variations.” 

In the “ Origin of Species” two pages were devoted to that kind of 
selection which is called “sexual ;’ but tie conviction of the necessity of 
some auxiliary to natural selection, together with the accumulation of 
evidence of its importance, has led our author to devote the greater part 
of his last work to the elucidation of sexual selection, and to conclude that 
of all the causes which have led to the differences between the races of 
man, and, to a certain extent, between man and animals, it has been by far 
the most efficient. The terms “natural” and “sexual selection” are 
defective, as our author admits, since both are natural, as contrasted with 
artificial selection by man, but they are defined as follows: 

“Natural selection depends on the success of both sexes, at all ages, in 
relation to the general conditions of life ; sexual selection depends on the 


success of certain individuals of the same sex in relation to the propaga. 
tion of the species” (ii. p. 380). 


The latter is further defined : 


“The sexual struggle is of two kinds; in the one, it is between the 
individuals of the same sex, generally the male sex, in order to drive away 
or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive; while in the other, 
the struggle is likewise between the individuals of the same sex, in order 
to excite or charm those of the opposite sex, generally the females, which 
no longer remain passive, but select the more agreeable partners ” (ii. p. 
880). 

The result is summed up as follows (ii. p. 384) : 

“Courage, pugnacity, perseverance, strength, and size of body, weapons 
of all kinds, musical organs—both vocal and instramental—bright colors, 


stripes and marks, and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly 
gained by the one sex or the other through the influence of love and 


| jealousy, through the appreciation of the beautiful in sound, color, or 


form, and through the exertion of a choice.” 


It would appear, then, that selection is through love or through war, 
but that in either case the successful competitor is the more likely to 
perpetuate whatever individual peculiarities he may possess as to strength, 
weapons, or ornament, and thus originate a new variety which, by wider 
and wider divergence, will, in course of time, be entitled to rank as a new 
species, and may finally differ generically as to family, ordinal, class, and 
branch characters from the parent stock. 
win is right in denying the existence of anything like species, genera, 
etc., excepting as more or less different varieties (“ Origin of Species,” 62, 
155, 482, and 433); and this is totally incompatible with the view so 
forcibly stated by Agassiz: “Individuals alone have a material exist 
ence ; species, genera, and all higher groups exist only as categories of 
thought in the supreme intelligence ; but as such have as truly an inde- 
pendent existence, and are as unvarying as thought itself after it has been 
once expressed.” 

Let us glance, however, at some special difficulties of the theory of 
“selection in relation to sex.”” The male salmon fight with each other for 
the females, and the larger may naturally be supposed to have the advan 
tage, yet the males are smaller than the females (vol. ii. p. 7), as is gene- 
rally the case with fishes, and Darwin admits that this fact is surprising 
In some cases, even, there is antagonism between natural and sexual 


Supposing this to be true, Dar. 


selection ; for instance, “stags are loaded with an additional weight ot 
many pounds, and will be greatly retarded in their flight from wild 
beasts.” 
plumes at the cost of retarded flight, and at the cost of some loss of power 
in their battles with rival males’ 
would account for these and other cases by assuming that these spreading 
antlers enabled the stags best provided with them to overcome their rivals, 
and that this was of more consequence than the al 
pursuers, yet the admitted and inexplicable 
the females of many species (ii. p. 256), causing them to prefer some 
other than the conqueror, make the explanation less satisfactory. A still 
more difficult case is that of the “spike-horn bucks,” which seem to be 
increasing in number among the Adirondacks. “ The spike-horn is a 
more effective weapon than the antler in combat of all kinds, and far less 
likely to hinder escape from beasts of prey. Undoubtedly the first speci- 
men was merely an accidental freak of nature. 
him an advantage, and enabled him to propagate his peculiarity ” (vol. ii. 
p. 245). Now, when the remote ancestors of these deer first began to 


“Male birds have sometimes acquired ornamental 


, 


(ii. p. 248); and although our author 


vility to escape their 


facts of caprice on the part of 


But his spike-horns gave 


| acquire horns, it is more likely, upon any kind of hypothesis, that the 


horns were spiked or simple than branching. If they are more useful 
now, why were they not then? and how did antlers originate and become 
the rule? Again, if the other kind of sexual selection be appealed to, we 
must assume that the females had an inhefent admiration for antlers, and 
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selected such individuals as had them. But aside from the general diffi- 
culty of accounting by natural selection for any such latent preference, 
why is it not equally operative at the present day? In fact, our author 
acknowledges the difficulty in these cases, and we recommend a careful 
study ef the explanation given for the long and backward-curving horns 
of the oryx leucoryx (on page 241 of vol. ii.), as an instance of the unsatis- 
factory nature of all reasoning from natural selection when applied to 
particular cases, Everywhere some other condition is required; for which 
no sufficient cause is assigned. 

Darwin not only ascribes to selection the power of producing men 
from monkeys, but also of originating all the many shades of difference as 
to color, length, and distribution of hairy covering, form of features, limbs, 
and skull, which distinguish the human races—differences which some 
regard as specific in their character. But he seems to make it harder 
than is necessary for us to agree with him, by holding that all these race 
distinctions have arisen since the birth of the first human beings, whereas 
more time would have been allowed by supposing that several “ ape-like 
progenitors,” in different parts of the world, produced as many races of 
men. We are led to say this because Mivart is inclined to doubt whether 
even the millions of years which geology allows would be sufficient for 
the production of the human races by the slow process of selection. 

As to color, if we suppose black to have been gained by sexual selec- 
tion (ii. 365), what was the original color? and if, “with the lowest 
savages, the people of each tribe admire their own characteristic quali- 
ties” (p. 367), how can we account for any divergence from the original 
color of the skin so as to form races? The same inconsistency between 
the above general law and the existing facts is found in respect to all the 
characters that distinguish the races of men, for since these race distinc- 
tions are confessedly of no value in respect to ordinary natural selection, 
we can only account for the preservation and perpetuation of differences 
in color, length of hair, etc., by assuming an inherent preference in the 
minds of the women for things which had not previously existed, and in 
direct contravention of the rule above given. R 

We will not discuss in detail the difficulties which Wallace has found 
in the way of the production of human beings through the unaided opeza- 
tion of selection, but refer the reader to his most instructive work.* Dar- 
win alludes to these objections, and attempts to refute them, in which we 
do not think he is successful; on the contrary, we are more than ever 
inclined to believe that selection is insufficient not merely for man, but for 
ali other organisms, and would call attention to the following remarkable 
admissions cf our author: 

“ Variability is the necessary basis for the action of selection, and is 
wholly independent of it (ii. 381). With respect to the causes of varia- 
bility, we are in a!l cases very ignorant (i. 107). The laws of inheritance 
determine the manner of transmission of sexual characters (ii.381). -These 
laws, from unknown causes, are very liable to change (i. 256). Stripes may 
be due to the action of some unknown cause (ii. 291). An unexpected 
residuum of change, perhaps a large one, must be left to the assumed 
uniform action of those unknown agencies which occasionally induce 
strongly marked and abrupt deviations of structure in our domestic pro- 
ductions (i. 148, and i. 240). In the greater number of cases, we can only 
say that the cause of each slight variation and of each monstrosity lies 
much more in the nature or constitution of the organism than in the 
nature of the surrounding cenditions, though new and changed conditions 
certainly play an important part in exciting organic changes of all kinds” 
(ii. 371). 

Here is almost all that is required by Mivart, and is, as was said by 
him of admissions in the later edition of the “ Origin of Species,” “ nearly 
tantamount to a change of front in the face of the enemy ;” and as most of 
these admissions occur in connection with the attempt to apply the doc- 
trine of selection to a single species, and that the highest, it may be said, 
without intending a pun, that the theory is disproved by the “ argumen- 
tum ad hominem.” Surely, if Darwin is obliged to fall back upon un- 
known agencies, and upon such vague hypotheses as pangenesis, to fur- 
nish the means of originating species by natural selection; why should we 
not, like Mivart, ascribe to them the sole power of producing species, and 
restrict selection to the preservation of favorable individual variations 
within the species ? ' 

It is objected to the view of Mivart that it is merely giving a name to 
a hypothetical principle, and means no more than to say that “ opium is 
nare tic because of its soporific quality.” Why not? There are many 
tli nus of which we merely know that they are such and such, and do so 
an!so. The progress of science simply lessens their number, but can 
never do more than reduce them to one, the invisible First Cause. Hence, 
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if the origin of species requires the co-operation of any unknown law or 
force, as Darwin himself admits, there are reasons for supposing that some 
such unknown law is the principal cause, and that selection merely aids 
it. At any rate, itis no more inconceivable that, by the operation of such 
unknown laws, a fox should produce a dog, or an ape a man, than that, 
from equally unknown causes, a human being should give birth toa hide- 
ous monster; and the brains figured by Vogt in his “ Microcephaly,” of 
idiots who were unquestionably human beings, were simply as much 
smaller than those of their parents as the first man’s brain may have 
exceeded in size those of his “ape-like progenitors.” 


KING AND HAGUE'S MINING INDUSTRY.* 


THE book before us is the third in number (though the first issued) of 
five volumes, describing the “Systematic” and “Descriptive Geology,” 
“Mining Industry,” “ Zodlogy and Paleontology,” and “ Botany ” of the 
country adjacent to the 40th parallel of latitude, between the eastern 
boundary of California and the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. The 
geological and topographical survey of which this report is the first-fruit 
was authorized by Congress, and. although placed under the direction of 
the engineer department of the U. S. army, the execution of the work was 
confided to a civilian, assisted by civilians. The volume now issued, which 
is devoted to the mining industry, is a large quarto of 624 pages, printed 
in large and clear type, on heavy, slightly tinted paper, and followed bya 
good though not wholly satisfactory index. It contains thirty-seven 
plates, illustrating the mining and metallurgical processes and vein- 
phenomena of Nevada and Colorado, and is accompanied by a folio atlas 
of fourteen maps, depicting, on a large scale, and correlating the under- 
ground works and geological structure of the various parts of the Com- 
stock lode, and the geology of the Toyabe mountains and of the White 
Pine district. 

The ten chapters composing the volume are separately written by 
Clarence King, geologist in charge, and the members of his corps, J. D. 
Hague, 8 F. Emmons, and Arnold Hague. In the chapter on the Com- 
stock lode, Mr. King gives, first, a description of the geology of the 
Washoe district, with a careful and valuable study of the lithology, and 
then proceeds to an elaborate analysis of the structural and mineralogical 
characteristics and the vein-phenomena of the famous vein which in one 
decade has contributed over $100,000,000 of bullion. In the next two 
chapters, Mr. Hague treats of the mines on the Comstock lode from the 
standpoint of a mining engineer. In a style of description which is re- 
markable for its clearness and conciseness, as well as for its adaptation to 
the comprehension of the general reader, the methods and difficulties of 
mining in Washoe, and the machinery and metallurgical processes used, 
are explained and illustrated by engravings. Mr. Hague furnishes infor- 
mation of the first importance to all interested in mining, in a series of 
well-discussed, analytical, statistical tables, showing in minute detail the 





‘experience of these mines in regard to production, cost, and profit. As for 


the future prospects of the Comstock lode, we gather from Mr. Hague that, 
to say the least, they are not brilliant. The great wedge-mass lying 
above the line of intersection of the two.wal's of the vein has been quite 
thoroughly explored, except in a few points where it extends below the 
workings, and even there its limit may be foretold from the convergence 
of its sides. All the economically important features of the lode appear to 
be intimately dependent upon the exceptional conditions existing in this 
portion of the vein—conditions which, in their turn, appear to have been 
rendered possible only by comparative proximity to the surface. That 
part of the vein which lies below the wedge has not thus far given 
promise; it is shrouded in the uncertainty that envelops an entirely un- 
explored deposit. But although the great wedge-mass has yielded up the 
greater part of the rich, concentrated bodies of ore, Mr. Hague holds out 
hopes of a continued product from the poorer portions of the same part of 
the vein: 

“ Whatever good or ill fortune may attend the explorations of the lode 
in depth, there is still much hope for a long-continued bullion production 
and remunerative mining industry in the existence of large bodies of ore 
near the surface, that, until now, have remained undeveloped by reason of 
their low value, being too poor to pay for mining and milling, at prices 
hitherto existing, but offering a margin of profit under conditions that 
seem possible for the future.” 

These conditions are in part already promised in the decrease of the 
cost of labor and materials by the construction of railroads. 





* “United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence King. 
Geologist in Charge. Vol. IU. Mining Industry, by James D. Hague. With Geological 
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A chapter on the “ Chemistry of the Washoe Process,” by Mr. Arnold 
Hague, throws a great deal of light not only upon the remarkable metal- 
lurgical processes of that region, but also upon the “ ways that are dark” of 
« process-venders.” This chapter is based upon observations at the mills, 
and upon a considerable amount of original experimentation in the labora 
tory: and we could wish that Mr. Hague and Mr. Daggett, who aided 
him, had carried their investigation further into the obscure, but for us 
highly-important, domain of amalgamation. 

In Chapter VI., Mr. J. D. Hague cescribes the mines, metallurgy, and 
economical results of the industry in Western Nevada, Reese River, and 
White Pine. In other sections of the chapter, the geology of the Toyabe 
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range and Egan Cajion district, and of the White Pine district, are 
described respectively by Mr. Emmons and Mr. Arnold Hague in a man- 
ner which indicates very careful and well-balanced observation. In the 
following chapter, Mr. King describes the “ Green River Coal Basin,” giv- 
ing a very graphic explanation of the topography of the region, and a 
very clear general exposition of the geological history of an exceedingly 
interesting coal-field—one that is already feeding the engines of the Union 
Pacific Railroad at a cost of only $175 perton. This great area of coal 
deposits extends from the Waheatch range eastward, and certainly from 
New Mexico to Dakota, though its northern and southern limits are un- 
known. One of the earliest indications of its existence was discovered by 
Dr. Newberry in exploring the cafions of the Colorado. Seams of coal, 
five to fourteen feet thick, are now being worked, which yield a fuel of 
very fair calorific value. 

The succeeding chapters, by J. D. Hague, are devoted to the mining 
industry of Colorado, a country which has hitherto been equalled only by 
Missouri in the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy information concerning 
its resources. Mr. Ilague gives an elaborate description of the typical 
gold and silver mines, of the essential and temporary difficulties under 
which the business is conducted, of the mining machinery used, the pro- 
cesses of mechanical preparation and metallurgical treatment of the ores, 
together with detailed statistics of cost, production, and profit. Concern- 
ing the present condition of mining industry in this territory, we learn, 
that, “ although the annual production of bullion is less than the reported 
products of the earlier years, while the rich placers were being worked, the 
business, based as it is chiefly upon the development of mineral veins, and 
only toa slight extent upon the readily exhaustible alluvial deposits, is 
assuming a more permanent and reliable form.” “The methods 
of mining are gradually improving; the costs of labor, materials, and 
supplies are being steadily reduced ; metallurgical processes, adapted to 
the several classes of ore, have been introduced into the region and success- 
fully applied to their purposes, and the business is slowly but surely 
establishing itself on a permanent and healthy basis.” The bullion pro- 
duct of the territory, up to 1866, probably amounted to somewhat more 
than $30,000,000. During the two years, 1868 and 1869, it was $6,500,000 
coin value—a little more than one-half of which is to be credited to 1869. 

The volume by itself is a scientific manual of American precious-metal 
mining and metallurgy, and an invaluable work of reference concerning 
the mode of occurrence of gold and silver; and it is most fortunate that it 
has been so beautifully prepared as to invite the reader, and rescue it from 
the general mass of public documents, which either grow dusty on library 
shelves or play an important part in the commercial transactions between 
the wives of country “ constituents” and the rag-man. 
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Elements of Astronomy. Accompanied with numerous illustrations, a 
colored representation of the Solar, Stellar, and Nebular Spectra, and 
Celestial Charts of the Southern Hemisphere. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
American edition. Revised and adapted to the Schools of the United 
States. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870.)\—The admirable “ Ele. 
mentary Lessons in Astronomy” of Mr. Lockyer bear the same date as 
this reprint, and afforded no reasonable pretext whatever for the work of 
revision and adaptation to which, according to the title, it has been sub- 
iected. The only important additions to the text which have appeared, 
on a tolerably careful comparison of the original and reproduction, con- 
sist : first, in extending and altering the title unwarrantably ; second, in 
additions, mostly trifling and of a verbal kind, on a few pages in the body 
of the book ; third, a poor reproduction of the celestial charts in Arago’s 
“Popular Astronomy ;” and, fourth, a history of astronomy in two and 
a-half duodecimo pages, together with a few pages of mathematical defini- 
tions telling the nature of a straight line, a circle, ete. Greater liberty 
has been taken with the illustrations. Those in Mr. Lockyer’s book are 
carefully selected, and of the most admirable execution ; many of these 
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have been omitted in the reprint and their place supplied by others of in- 
ferior workmanship and illustrative value. We miss, for instance, in the 
reprint of the illustration of the star-clusters, the beautiful cluster in the 
Crab given in the original ; while that of Hercules, which is reproduced, 
and the five others which are added, are so poorly drawn that we cannot 
feel compensated by the liberality. In the illustration representing the 
appearance of the double double star in Lyra under different magnifying 
powers, the reproduction utterly fails to represent what the original 
shows so beautifully. The seventy-eight illustrations in the original 
have been swelled to one hundred and eleven by the introduction of 
various figures and diagrams; but as the reader has no clue to those 
which have or have not had the approval of Mr. Lockyer, he is neces- 
sarily left in doubt as to whether he is getting the opinions of a renowned 
observer or of the unknown hack who has been muddling his work. 
Another addition of very doubtful value is a set of questions at the 
foot of the page, in deference to an absurd and, we are sorry to say, in the 
main, American custom of helping an unintelligent pupil or teacher by 
supplying interrogations in the text above. And apparently these changes 
entitle the publishers to a copyright—a hardship for the author which is 
aggravated by the fact that his book is by 


far 


the best of its 
kind in our language. It is rare, indeed, that the great mas- 


ters of a science can be induced to pause in their work of research to help 
the beginner over his difficulties by writing a text-book. It is, moreover, 
of the greatest interest to education that these works should be written 
by masterly hands, and not in the perfunctory way of the professional 
compiler. 
rally do, until the discoveries get from the memoir to the encyclopedia, 
and thence through the uncritical hands of the text-bookmaker to the 
public, we shall remain a generation behind the discoverers. On the other 
hand, Mr. Lockyer has doubtless reckoned upon the returns from this la. 
borious work of popularizing the discoveries in which he has borne se 
noble a part for the means to carry further the researches with which all 
educated men are deeply concerned, and the chance of considerable sue- 
cess very likely depends upon the reception of his book by the people of 
this Greater Britain, to which he has in all justice a right to look for sup- 
port. . 

So much has been said about the republication that little space can be 
given to the original work. The well-made plate representing in colors 
the spectra of the sun, two fixed stars, and a nebula, which serves as « 
frontispiece, is a characteristic and important feature of this work, the 
spectroscope and its results figuring largely in the researches described 
by Mr. Lockyer. The chapter on the physics of the sun is admirable; the 
plates particularly exceed in beauty anything which has for a long time 
appeared in a text-book. The paragraphs on the moon are also excellent ; 
and the plate representing Copernicus, one of the craters in that body, is 
a real masterpiece of drawing and engraving. One point only presents 
itself for criticism. Mr. Lockyer holds to the Herschellian view of the 
relation between our galaxy, or the stars included in the Milky Way, and 
other similar galaxies or universes, as the author singularly enough calls 
them. Although the existence of many galaxies may in time be proved, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Proctor has thrown great doubt on the old 
view. We are on this account a little surprised to find no qualification in 
the statement of it here. 


Our science is moving so rapidly that, if we wait, as we gene 
g 3 S 


Honduras : Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical. By EF. G. Squier. 
(London: Triibner & Co. New York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams.)—A 
great interoceanic highway, a railroad across the Central American 
Isthmus, will be completed next year (1872). Commencing at Port Cor. 
tez, better known as Puerto Caballos, on the Bay of Honduras, it runs 
nearly due south across the continent and wholly through the Repub- 
lic of Honduras to the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific. This line of 
communication will of itself invest Honduras with new interest and im- 
portance. There are but few authors of books of travel who possess 
as fully as does Mr. Squier a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
countries they describe. From extensive travel and long sojourn in the 
countries of the American Isthmus, Mr. Squier brings to his task a wealth 
of observation and a mass of information on the subjects treated not ex- 
ceeded by those of all the writers who have preceded him. His book fully 
answers to its promise of being descriptive, historical, and statistical. 
The chapter on “ The Aspects of Nature” presents a lifelike picture of 
the country. Another on the precious woods and one on the mines give 


us the best and clearest idea of these peculiar resources of Honduras we 
have ever had; and the description of the growth and harvesting of the 
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mahogany, the rosewood, the lignumvite, the fustic, Brazil, and Nicaragua 
woods, the copaiba, liquid amber, and copal trees, the Palma Christi, 
ipecacuanha, caoutchouc, and the various gum- and medicine-producing 
shrubs, forms a chapter exceedingly interesting even to the general 
reader. 

As information increases concerning these countries, we find ourselves 
compelled greatly to modify our impressions concerning their climates. 
The earliest travellers, seldom penetrating into the interior, truthfully 
reported that they saw low coasts covered with dense forests kept in 
rank vigor by constant rains, where marshes and lagoons, sweltering in 
a fierce sun, generated deadly miasmatic damps. But they could teil us 
nothing of the high plateaus in the interior, where the rains are light, 
the country open, and the climate relatively cool and salubrious. Thus 
Mr. Squier states (p. 96) that certain valuable gold and silver mines of 
Honduras are not largely worked “for precisely the reason which is most 
likely hereafter to commend them to American and European enterprise. 
The natives cannot be induced to establish themselves in their vicinity, 
on account of the coldness of the climate.” Mr. Orton, in his work “ The 
Andes and the Amazon,” makes a statement quite as new to us in saying 
that the entire vast valley of the Amazons is throughout healthy and the 
climate temperate. Mr. Squier’s work is accompanied by that sine gud 
non of a book of travel—a good map of the country described. 





Appleton's European Guide-Book Iustrated. (London: Longmans; 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.)—As may be supposed, this book is of 
English authorship, and, like most of the publications from the Chiswick 
Press, is well printed and on good paper. It contains the usual current 
information as to routes, hotels, etc. American travellers in Europe well 
know that the perfect guide-book has not yet appeared. For some it 
would include only France and Italy. For others, it should confine itself 
to Germany. While for a large class, whose foreign lingual progress, 
like Napoleon’s Russian invasion, is stopped by the elements, and who 
care to hear nothing but their beloved English, a good foreign guide- 
book should tell us of nocountry but Great Britain. The judiciously pre- 
pared guide-book must then, perforce, make of its pages partition as far as 
possible among the various countries sought by tourists—due regard 
being had to their relative attractions and to the number of places of 
salient importance. Measured by this standard, the book before us credits 
Americans with too slight an interest in Italy and Germany, in giving 
one hundred and eighteen pages to Italy and but one hundred and eight 
to all Northern and Southern Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, while 
one hundred and seventy pages are devoted to Great Britain with patriotic 
leaning towards local detail. It is really of no possible interest to us to 
be told that “ the castle on the river at the east end of the town is the 
residence of Sir Denham Norreys.” Only with feeling of surprised dis- 
gust can the American traveller receive the information (p. 47) that Paul 
Jones was a “ pirate.” And if we needs must have whole pages of Burns 
quoted at us, we might at least be spared the long inscription on the 
tomb of the father of Burns, and the superfluous information that “the 
last line is copied from Goldsmith's Deserted Village.” 

We cannot help thinking, too, that the large amount of space occupied 
by the one hundred and twenty “illustrations” of the work might be 
filled to better advantage by necessary information. The tourist who 
visits the places or monuments thus pictured has no need of their coun- 
terfeit presentments when standing before them, and if he should desire 
pictures as souvenirs or for preservation these would be far from answer 
ing that purpose. 





John Wesley. By Julia Wedgwood. (New York : Macmillan & Co.)— 
A plain, zealous Methodist, who stood looking at the elegant marble 
church of that order on Arch Street, Philadelphia, as sorrowfully as if it 
were some whitened sepulchre built in honor of the prophet by the 
Pharisees who had derided him in his life, seeing Bishop 8S. approaching, 
exclaimed with a sigh, “ Ah, Bishop! what would John Wesley say if 
he could look upon such a thing as this?’ The Bishop, surveying the 
edifice as if for the first time, replied: “If he had travelled as extensively 
as I have in the country,*he would say this is decidedly the finest speci- 
men of church architecture in the Connection!” The jaymandid not for a 
moment suspect that it was himself that was running Methodism into 
the very formalism against which its origin was a protest—that igno- 
rance, poverty, baldness were the accidents of the system at the first, and 








the attempt to perpetuate these as essential features of the system, or to 
propagate the system by these, must be fatal to the church as a spiritual 
power. The Bishop had the sagacity to perceive that the future of 
Methodism in the United States will depend quite as much upon flexi- 
bility and power of adaptation in the externals of the system, as upon 
coherence in its vital principles; that an educated ministry and a com- 
munion of growing intelligence and refinement may disfavor the noisy 
demonstrations and the emotional excesses of primitive Methodism, and 
yet conserve the marvellous consolidation and the administrative ef}- 
ciency of the system. Not dress, manners, modes, places, but doctrine 
and duty, discipline and devotion, were the points about which Wesley 
constructed his system, using quite as much the circumstances of the time 
as any faculty for organization within himself. It is these circumstances 
and conditions, rather than the personal biography of Wesley, with 
which Miss Wedgwood’s clever and instructive volume is chiefly occupied. 
t is a book of topics rather than a history. What she aptly styles “the 
Evangelical reaction of the eighteenth century” is her leading theme, and 
Wesley its most conspicuous representative. The beok is written ina 
candid spirit, and with no special enthusiasm for Wesley as a hero; in- 
deed, the author quite dissents from the eulogium of Macaulay, “ that he 
had a genius for ecclesiastical government not inferior to that of Riche- 
lieu.” The class system, the fiscal system, the itinerancy, the confer. 
ence system, which give to Methodism its unity and energy, were not 
original parts of a scheme devised by Wesley, but were adopted by him, 
item by item, as occasion demanded or suggested them. “On the one 
hand was a man of iron will, profound conviction, a single aii, and all 
the advantages of a learned education. On the other, was a set of half. 
educated or uneducated people, not remarkable in any way. The only 
position in which they could stand to him was that of subordination.” 
Wesley was in reality the founder of an order; and time only makes 
more patent the unwisdom of the Church of England in suffering such an 
order to be divorced from her communion. 








*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books on the 
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Second American Edition Now Ready. 


THE ‘“‘BAB”’ BALLADS; 
Or, MUCH SOUND AND LITTLE SENSE. 
By W. 8. GitBerr. 


With 113 illustrations by the author. Square 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, illustrative gilt side, price $1 75, 


From the New York Tribune. 


. . ‘*But everybody who likes to langh, and 
counts ‘that man as friend who wins it forth, will enjoy 
the ‘Bab Ballads,’ and warmly welcome their appearauce 
in an American reprint. A perfect carnival of fun riots 
through its pages. Fresh fun, toonone of the stage 
rin and old wearisome mask. It is like a child's rollick- 
jng mischief; but it is a child thoroughly acquainted with 
men and manners as the little charmer depicted in page 
95. ; The little wood-cuts which illustrate the 
volume are extremely comical.” 


THE LIBRARY; 
SOME HINTS ABOUT 





OR, 
WHAT BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO BUY THEM. 


With Lists of Standard and Essential Books in evéry 
Department of Literature, 


Containing the prices and descriptions of the various 
editions published, and hints as to which are the most 
desirable to purchase. 


By AN OLD BOOKSELLER. 


Printed on toned and laid paper, royal 16mo, paper covers, 
price 10 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
price and two-cent stamp. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated 
with Analyses and Introductions by B. Jowett, M.A. 
4vols. 8vo, $24. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., 
including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, h's Life and Letters, and 
an Account of his Philosophy. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo, $24. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
“DAILY NEWS.” continued from the Recapture of 
Orleans by the Germans to the Peace. Edited with 
Notes and Comments. Forming acontinuonus History 
- the War between Germany and France. With 

ap, $2 
me second edition of the First Volume, $2 25. 


A New Edition, being the Third of 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An At- 


tempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between 


Sent by mail on receipt of 





Elizabethan and — English. By Kev. E. A. 
Abbott, M.A. $1 75 
MACMILLAN'S GLOBE EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. Rendered into 


English Prose. With Introductions, Running Analy- 
ses,etc. By James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A, $1 50. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 63 Bleecker Street, N. Y. 


The Ladies and Gentlemen of Mr. FAVARGER’S new 
daily French Course have decided to meet in the fine 
Lecture room of Dr. Crosby’s Church, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, on TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, at 744 o'clock in the even- 
ing, and on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATUR- 
DAYS, at 83¢ o'clock in the morning. 





Beginning or advanced scholars are immediately initi- 
ated into French conversation. 


A. A. FAVARCER, 
8 East Ninth Street. 





An Assistant Editor of a New York journal 
desires to change his situation. He is an excellent gene- 
ral scholar, a Republican, and has first-class recommenda- 
tions. A moderate salary expected. Address “ASSIST- 
ANT,” care of the Nation, Park Place, New York, 
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The Nation says of 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. N 


Morelet’s Travels in Central America: 


“One of the most interesting books of travel we have 
read fora longtime. The author's style is agreeable and 
engaging, and recalls the quick sympathy with natare ard 
sensitivenees to every impression’ from without of our 
great sentimentalist among writers on na‘ural history, 
Audubon. Perhaps the best and most extended 
sketches of the plants and animals of this region that we 
possess. His descriptions are evidently trathfal, 
as he seems penetrated with true scientific spirit. 

M. Morelet makes occasional reflections of great interest 
in relation to the relics of the ancient civilization. He 
does much towards removing the mystery of the origin of 
the structures whose ruins are now scattered over th 

country.” 


VEW York. 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HEAT. Being Part I. of “Science for the | 
Young.” By a Abbott. Copiously Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50 


MOTHERLESS ; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls 
in their Teens. Translated from the French of Ma- 
dame Guizot De Witt by the author of ** John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDENT IN 
PARIS. Reprinted from the London ** Daily News.” 
With Several New Letters and Pretace. 8vo, paper, 
60 cts. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionery. 
Compiled from Original Sources. By Wm. Smith, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, 
Curtius’s Greek Grammar, the Student's Hume, the 
Student's Greece, Old and New Aw’ > Histories, 
etc. ; and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A., Fellow of Uni- I. 


versity College, London. To which is added a Dic- ‘ i 
tionary of Proper Names. 8vo0, sheep, $6 00. Lite ratu re an d L ife. 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50, 


Price $2. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond Street, New York. 
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Account of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- | 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lady 
Belcher. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple | 
Culturist. A Complete Treatise for the Practical Po- | 
mologist. To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cul- 
tivating and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with 
Engravings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Me- 
chanical Doviees employed in connection with Or- 
chards and the Management of Apples. By Sereno 
Edwards Todd, Author of “ Young Farmer’s Manual,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. New Edition. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 


ContEnts.—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels 
and Novelists—Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health and 
Disease; Use and Misuse of Words; Wordsworth; Bry 
ant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform, 

This is a volume of remarkable value and attractiveness, 
on subjects relating to Literatare and Life. It displays 
happily Mr. Whipple's genins as a critic and a jiterary 
artist, his large and sound observation, his comprehensive 
and clear-cut thought, and his vigorous intellectual and 
moral health. 


Ii. 


MENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Tllus- A Wo man’s Poem Ss. 

trations. Now ready : Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol. ; 

Romans, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per vol. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT Some of the poems in this book have appeared in peri 

HISTORY. A Manual of Ancient History, from the odicals, and won no little attention by their subtle vein 


Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire, | of thought, profound sentiment, and )yrical expression 


Comprising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, These, with several poems never before published, form a 
Babylonia. Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt. | volume which will be recognized as a valuable addition to 
Carthage, Persia, Greece, Mace donia, Parthia, and | American poetical literature. 


Rome. By George Rawlinson. M.A., Camden Profes- 
sor of Ancient History in the University of Uxford. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $2 50. III. 


Something to Do. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE. By 


Wm. Black, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,’ ** Love or 
Marriage f” ** Kilmeny,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 
50 cents. 


FENTON’S QU EST. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of ** Aurora Floyd,” “John Marchmont's 
Legacy,” ‘“* Dead Sea Fruit,” ete. lllustrated. 8vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


BRED IN THE BONE: or, Like Father, Like 
Son. By the author of “ A Beggar on Horseback,”* 
** Gwenvoline’s Harvest,’ -Won — Not Wooed,’ 
“Carlyon’s Year,” etc. With Illustrations, &vo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


1 vol, 8vo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 
| <A story of to-day, picturing characters, 
dents, and accidents of the passing hour. Its rapid move- 
ment, interesting and varied coversations, and graceful 
| style will make “*Somthing to Do" very popular with 
readers of the best moderna fiction. 


scenes, inci- 
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DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Hardy.- 8vo, paper, | — 

tage COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francillon. 8vo, | 

paper, 50 cts. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLE- 
THWAITE. By Anthony Trollope, author of * The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,”’ “He Knew He was Right, 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mille. au- 
thor of ‘‘The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
‘The American Baron,” etc. Illustrated. Svo, pa- | 
per, $1 50; cloth, $2. the community.”—Dublin University Magazine. 
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Price, $15. 





“We have gone over its pages with sentiments of rea 
We know no work like it. It has occupied and 


filled up a field of education vast and most important to 


wonder. 








G2 Harrer & Brotrerns will send any of the above | 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on rece!pt of the price, 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 
696 Broadway, New York. 
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SHILOH; 
OR, 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
Br W. M. L. JAY. 


12mo, 488 pages, $2. 


“It is a sweet, simple story of New England country 
lie. showing what one earnest worker for Christ and his 
Church can do to build up the waste places and kindle 
into a flame the smoldering fires of devotion and work, 
A city girl, from considerations of health, chooses to spend 
her summer at Shiloh, a country village, rather than at 
Saratoga, the fashionable watering-place; and this is the 
history of her life, as written to her distant friend. The 
story is weil told; the characters are well delineated ; the 
sathetic and the hamorous are skilfully blended ; and we 
ave both langhed and wept in reading it We look for- 
ward with great pleasure to the future products of the 
author's pen, and are very sure that her place will be an 
exalted one among the writers of our time."’"—Maryland 
Church Record, 


BY THE SEA. 
Bry MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER, 
Author of ** Alice Tracy.” 
12mo, $1 75. 


A prominent critic writes of it: “ A story of very unu- 
eual interest. It is full of exciting incident, and yet ele- 
vated by pure purpose. The characters are well drawn 
and sharply individualized, and the descriptions are 
vivid.” 

**A religious novel, and assuredly one of the best of 
that class which has ever fallen into our hands.’’—New 
York Herald. 


Third thousand. 


Second thousand. 





Full ist of our publications, including 100 beautiful 
books for children, sent free on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 





A DEFENCE OF HOLY ORDERS 
IN THR CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Including the Statutes, Documents, and other evidence 
attesting the validity of Anglican Orders. With a fac- 
simile of the Record of Archbishop Parker's Conse- 
cration, Photozincographed. Printed in Latin and 
English. Edited by the Rev. T. J. Bailey. Folio, 
cloth, price $15. 


‘I know of no treatise on the Orders of the English 
Shure’ that can at all take the place of Mr. Bailey's noble 
work. Itis simply invaluabie.”—I. Williams, Bishop oi 
Connecticut. 

“This work is aluxury for the Library, and a most valu- 
able supplement to all that has been written on the Orders 
of the Church of England.’’—A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop 
Western New York. 

“The * Defence of Holy Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land’ isa timely and valuable book.”—Wm. Crosswell 
Doane, Bishop of Albany. 

“A copy of this work should be in the hands of every 
Bishop, and in the Library of every Church, College, and 
Theological Seminary in our land.’’—George F. Seymour, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, General Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

** Of this invaluable work, as an instrument of light and 
power in the advancement of the Catholic unity, we know 
not how to speak without seeming oversanguine. We be- 
epeak for it a place in the library of every Bishop and 
Priest, College, and Seminary in the land.”—Cburch 
Journal, 

‘Mr. Bailey has, with almost superabundant pains, 
given us not only the whole documentary account from 
the Lambeth Registers, both in Latin and English, but 
also a Photozincographic fac-simile of the documents 
themselves.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘*“We owe thanks to Mr. Bailey for this handsomely 
printed and great effort to lay the case fairly before For- 
eign Churches."’—Guardian. 

“The whole sum and substance of the controversy upon 
Anglican Orders is arranged with documentary proof in 
the sixty-five folio pages of the English portion of this 
beautiful Monogram.’’—Church Review. 
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COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 Barciay Street, New York, 





Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 

Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
A and or procured to order. 
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BOOKS FROM LONDON. 


J. SABIN & SONS 


keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of books in 
every department of literature. ‘They publish each 
month the * American Bibliopolist,” which, besides con- 
taining a catalogue of miscellaneous books and lists of 
very cheap books, at $1 and at 50 cents per volume, gives 
reports of Auction Sales, a List of New English Publica- 
tions, and a partial reprint of ** Notes and Queries.” The 
number for April will contain a chapter of the “ History 
of Fort George.” Specimens sent gratis. All bookbuyers 
should have it. Printed on fine paper, $1 per annum ; on 
cheaper paper, 36 cts per annum, postage prepaid. 





J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND 22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Import books. Orders by every steamer. 


A few of the books recently imported by J. SABIN & 
SONs. For sale at annexed prices: 


Borrow’s Works. The Bible in Spain, Romany 
Rye, Lavengro, Wild Wales, Gypsies of Spain. 13 
vols. half-morocco, gilt, gilt top. A very nice copy. 
London: Murray. $35. 


The Royal Gallery of Art. Ancient and Modern 
Engravings from the private collections of her Majesty 
the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and 
the art heirlooms of the Crown, at Windsor Castle, 
Buckingham Palace, and Osborne. Edited by_S. C. 
—y 4 vols, folio, bound in two. London: Colnaghi. 

200. 

This is truly a royal book. Fine impressions on India 
aper. About 150 most exquisite steel engravings, with 
etterpress descriptions. Superbly bound in red morocco 

extra, richly tooled borders, gilt edges, binding fresh and 

bright. This is one of the most elegant and attractive 
books ever made. It should forthwith depart from our 
shelves, and grace some gentleman's drawing-room. 


Hamilton. The Memoirs of Count Gramont. 
3 vols. 8vo, calf, fine plates. Clean copy. Good mar- 
gin. 


Edinburgh Review. A fine set. Newly bound 
in half-moroceo. 136 volumes, Offered at about price 
of binding. $175. 


Watts, Henry. 
Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 
4 vols. 8vo, $32. London, 1863. 


Copeland, James. A Dictionary of Practical 
— 4 vols. 8vo. half-calf, gilt, $24. London, 
858. 





NOTICE. 
An entirely New Edition, containing 
NINE THOUSAND NAMES IN ALL, 


Differing from last year’s issue largely by giving over 
Two Thousand Changes and Additions. ° 


DINGMAN’S DIRECTORY 


i 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS. NEWS- 
DEALERS, AND MUSIC DEALERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


FOR (870-71. 


Giving the exact Class or Branch of Business of each Firm, 
with an Alphabetical Index of every Firm Name in the 
Directory. 

A new feature is added, by appending to the above a List 
ofnearly Two Thousand Public Libraries, with the dates of 
their Organization and the number of volumes contained in 
each. ‘Ihe information given is that furnished by the Libra- 
rians themselves, and is theretore positively accurate and 
official. (This list alone is worth the price asked for the 
whole book.) 

Besides the above, the work contains: 


I—THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAWS 


of the United States, as Revised, Consolidated, and Amend- 
ed by Act of Congress, approved July 8, 1870 ; together with 
the Directions for securing Copyrights issaed by the Libra- 
rian of Congress since the passage of the above Act. 


Il.—THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


POSTAL REGULATIONS, andthe Table of Rates of Post- 
age to Foreign Contries, etc. Oue large vol., handsomely 
bound in brown cloth, with bevelled edges. Price $3 net. 
When sent by mail, 0 cents additional must be forwarded 
for postage. Please send early orders to 


JOHN H. DINCMAN, 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

The Publishers’ Circular says: “ Dingman’s Directory is 
as absolute a noceeey to the members of the bookselling 
fraternity as are the ledgers in which their accounts are 
kept. Itis a book to which every member is constantly re- 
ferring, and which never falls to give the desired informa- 
tion.” 





BOOK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue of INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 
SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand of 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 








80 Nassau Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS 





CARLTON & LANAHAN, 
805 BROADWAY. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
Translated from the French by M. Ernest Naville. 
BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX, M.A. 
12mo, The only authorized edition. Price $1 50. 

This great work was delivered in a serics of lectures to 
popular audiences, and is marked by the eminently French 


transparency of style. It will be found clear and attrac- 
tive to the most ordinary thoughtful reader. 


THE PRINCE OF PULPIT ORATORsS. 
A Portraiture of 
REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M.A. 
Illustrated by Anecdotes and Incidents, with a Likeness, 
BY REV. J. B. WAKELEY, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 400. 


The reader will find a condensed story of Whitefield, 
the cream of his history, the marrow of his biography, an 
epitome of his life and character, illustrated by striking 
anecdotes and thrilling incidents. 





OUR BOOKSTORE 
Is THE 


ONLY ONE ON THE LINE OF BROADWAY, BELOW 
SPRING STREET, 


Where can be found a weil-selected stock of the 


BEST ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Business men and others located down-town who are 
gradually forming libraries, and seek books of perma- 
nent value, are invited to call at our store and examine 
our stock. 

We offer liberal inducements to those who will entrust 
their orders to us, feeling confident we can give satisfac- 
tion. We give special attention to this department ot 
our business, and bring to it an experience acquired 
during a ocint: Commiad twenty-seven years in the 


“trade” in this city. 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


451 BROOME STREET, 


A few doors Wrst of Broadway. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 19 
Just issued, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Address 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


DEALER IN OLD anv New Beoks, 
17 Astor Place, N. Y. 








. Not the cheapest, but the best illumi- 

PRATT’S nating oil ever made. Does not take fire 

Astral or explode if the Jamp is upset and 

ONL. scription, directly or indirectly, have oc- 
curred fro’ 


broken. Over 100,000 families continue 
to use it, and no accidents of any de- 
m. it. £ 
O11 House of Charles Pratt, Bstablished 1770 New York. 





